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Will your motive power investment 


buy RAIL BURNS 


or Effective power ? 


TRAIN MASTER 


. has the horsepower, the traction motor capacity and the adhesion 


that assure vou effective powet instead of rail burns. 


Your soundest motive power investment is in 


TRAIN MASTER 


leader in today’s trend toward more powerful... 


more useful Diesel motive power. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES + WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + HAMMER MILLS +» MAGNETOS 
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QUICK RELEASE 


GRADUAL RELEASE 


MINER 


power hand brake @ ss200% 


W. H, MINER, INC. CHICAGO 





New High-Speed Coded Interlocking Control System 


THIS SHOWS THE BASIC MULTIPLEX ARRANGEMENT for one 
interlocking with coding speed of 25 controls 50 
indications per second. Additional interlocking, and 
associated Multiplex equipment, can be handled over 
the sawe pair of line wires 


ee 


_— Developed by “UNION to give your 


road higher operating efficiency 


““UNION’’ Multiplex Code Control System 


RE you planning to build a new remotely-controlled inter- 

locking . . . modernize an older one . . . or consolidate 
present interlockings for greater economies? If you are, 
consider these features of the new “Union” Multiplex Code 
Control System: 


THE MULTIPLEX CODE CONTROL SYSTEM uses standard 
Style C or UR control machines, 


It’s the fastest all-relay coded interlocking control system 
yet developed. 

Basic system transmits 25 controls and 50 indications per 
second. Can be expanded in multiples of 25 controls and 
50 indications per second, such as 50 and 100 per second 
... 75 and 150 per second . . . simultaneously over one 
pair of line wires. 

Each code can contain complete control and indication 
information for all functions at the interlocking . . . there- 
fore a complete route can be set up with one code. 


The “Union” Multiplex Code Control System is designed 
especially for large and busy interlockings. May we tell you 
the rest of the story? 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
g 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Week at a Glance 


Railroads fared badly in the Congress which has just 
adjourned; their only important “break” was elimina- 
tion, in the new tax code, of some previously existing 


inequities. 6 


Human misery is never pleasant. But that only makes 


this “box score” more. significant: 





Derailment of Crash of 
Santa Fe “Chief,” Braniff air liner, 
August 22 August 22 
PPE CUINOD > ac casancseccactdenssssoysonvectn’n we 235* 19 
Deaths ......... 4 11 
SEEM © spnnis> sinasvcvenindcacsbbioveaamananansiss 50 8 
PE IIIS sina dics desi cunlenicnsentnaseaiee 54 19 
Percentage  ............66 Sactecninedecilenesos 23 100 


*Passengers only. 


8 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Owen Clarke 
thinks the commission might we!! sale greater use of 
Interstate Commerce Act provisions calling for coopera- 
tion with state commissions in railroad cases. He also 
thinks state commission are failing in their duty by not 
participating in motor carrier cases to the extent con- 
templated by the Motor Carrier Act. 9 


Good news for suppliers is the sudden upsurge of 
freight car orders. This week’s Equipment & Supplies 
column reports orders for 2,644 cars, divided by four 
railroads and a steel company among four builders and 


a railroad shop. 10 


Fitted bearings reduce hot boxes 27 to 1, according to 
current AAR tests being run on 1,000 refrigerator cars. 
12 


FORUM: Studebaker workers “‘saw the light” in the 
settlement of their recent wage dispute when the 
union and management explored their common inter- 


ests. Would this method work in the railroad industry? 


“Inherent advantages”—what they are. how they're at- 





Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, six months 

1954 $ 4,609,299,381 

1953 5,327 ,263,239 
Operating expenses, six months 

1954 $ 3,697,687,869 

1953 4,022,941 871 
Taxes, six months 

1954 $= =441,829,475 

1953 642,493,641 
Net railway operating income, six months 

1954 $ 345,222,857 

1953 548,668,653 
Net income, estimated, six months 

1954 $ 224,000,000 

1953 418,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

August 24, 1954 70.83 

August 25, 1953 61.32 
Carloadings, revenue freight 

Thirty-three weeks, 1954 20,964,472 

Thirty-three weeks, 1953 24,277,297 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended Aug. 21, 1954 79,891 

Week ended Aug. 22, 1953 18,473 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended Aug. 21, 1954 332 

Week ended Aug. 22, 1953 2,718 
Freight cars delivered 

July 1954 1,801 

July 1953 6,370 
Freight cars on order 

August 1, 1954 12,889 

August 1, 1953 47 423 
Freight cars held for repairs 

July 1, 1954 120,104 

July 1, 1953 95,768 
Average number of railroad employees 

Mid-July 1954 1,077,909 

Mid-July 1953 1,239,433 
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Week at a Glance  conrinun 


tained—discussed by Professor Dudley E. Pegrum of 


UCLA. 19 


What Russian railroads haul, and where summa- 
rized in text accompanying a map of principal Soviet 


lines. 22 


Russians run railroads with little regard for convenience 
or welfare of their customers. Traffic density is much 
higher than on U. S. roads. and so is freight-car utiliza- 
tion, but our gtm per train-hour average far exceeds 


theirs. 24. 


Radio helps the C & O reduce train stops at interlock- 
ings and facilitate minimum-delay operation of heavy 


trains. 27 


A dual-purpose production tamper, featuring vibra- 
tory principle and split crosshead, demonstrated on the 
Burlington’s main line between Aurora, IIl., and 
Galesburg. 30 


BRIEFS 


Closing date for the New York Railroad Club’s 6th an- 


nual prize essay contest is October 1. 


Purchase of a big independent motor trucking com- 
pany is reported to be in the offing for the Southern 
Pacific. Pacific Motor Trucking Company, which now 
operates more than 12.3 thousand route-miles (com- 
pared with its parent railroad’s 12.4 thousand route- 
miles of rail line) is said to be negotiating for purchase 
of Pacific Freight Lines, of Los Angeles. PFL operates 
1,391 units of equipment and has annual revenues of 
about $12 million. It has routes from Tucson, Ariz., to 
the San Francisco Bay area and Sacramento. 


Formal dedication of Radnor yard, new $14-million 
facility of the Louisville & Nashville and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis at Nashville, Tenn., will take 


place September 22. 
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AIR COSTS MONEY! 


Stop leakage with new 
WABCOSEAL’ 
Angle Cocks 


Ege pipe leakage increases compressor operation, lowers its 
efficiency and causes difficult train handling. Reduce leak 
age to the minimum by installing the new Wabcoseal Angle 
Cock shown here. Two styles are available—with or without 
spring-locking handle. 

Heart of the new Wabcoseal Angle Cocks is the sealed key 
that stays tight through a wide degree of key wear. A Wabco 
compression ring replaces the standard tapped thread at the 
brake pipe end to give a positive seal. Also, adequate end toler 
ance is provided so brake pipe nipple need not be cut to precise 
length. 

The passenger car and locomotive angle cock has a spring 
loaded handle that snaps the socket into locked position when 
handle is fully open or closed and keeps it there despite vibra 
tion and shock. 

The sealed key and spring locking handle are available sepa- 
rately for application to present angle cocks. 


\ Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION Oe WILMERDING, PA 


NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE entitled, “A7 THIS MOMENT” —showing a vivid 
story of modern railroad progress. Length 26 minutes, on 16 mm. color sound 
film. For use of film write: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York or Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 








Railroads Fared Badly in Congress 


St. Lawrence seaway and retirement system liberalizers ap- 


proved, while “time-lag” 


journed August 20 


The railroads fared badly in the 
eighty-third Congress’ second and last 
regular session, which adjourned Au- 
gust 20, 

The session brought enactment of 
legislation providing for United States 
participation with Canada in construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway, which 
the railroads opposed, and death to the 
top railroad proposal—the “time-lag” 
bill, which was designed to insure 
prompt increases in carrier rates as 
costs rose. Since it was the Congress’ 
final adjournment (in the absence of 
a special session) all pending legisla- 
tion on which no final action was taken 
died with the session. 

Retirement Act Liberalizers 
Other setbacks for the railroads came 
in enactment, over their opposition, of 
amendments, sponsored by railroad 
labor organizations, to the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts. Among such 
amendments were those embodying rail- 
road labor’s program for liberalizing 
the acts. This legislation, carried in 
House Bill 7840, was passed by the 
Senate the day before the session ended, 
the favorable House action having come 
July 30. The bill had not been acted 
upon by President Eisenhower when 
this issue went to press. 

Another retirement-act — liberalizer, 
enacted earlier in the session, was that 
which repealed the act’s so-called dual- 
benefits restriction, That restriction, 
added to the act in 1951, had required 
that a pension or annuity based on 
untaxed railroad service before 1937 
must be reduced if the annuitant was 
receiving (or was entitled to receive) 
old-age benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act (Railway Age, June 28, 
page 8). 

Fare Tax Cut—Meanwhile, the rail- 
roads and other carriers did get a 
“break” when the passenger fare tax 
went down from 15% to 10% on April 
1. That was not special relief for the 
carriers; it came in legislation which 
also put a 10% ceiling on many other 
excise taxes. 

Also enacted was the so-called omni- 
bus tax law which effected a compre- 
hensive revision of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. This legislation as reported 
elsewhere on this page, has many pro- 
visions of special interest to railroads. 

Section 22 quotations would be- 
come firmer if a bill passed in the 


bill died, in session 


which ad- 


session’s closing days is approved by 
President Eisenhower. The bill, $.906, 
would preclude the filing by the gov- 
ernment of complaints assailing, as 
unreasonable, rates granted by carriers 
to government agencies pursuant to 
the Interstate Commerce Act’s Section 
22. The final version of the legislature, 
however, included a provision giving 
the government two years within which 
to assail section 22 rates contracted for 
“during a national emergency declared 
by Congress.” 

Other legislation enacted during the 
session included an act which gives 
the postmaster general full discretion 
to substitute highway post office op- 
erations for railway mail services (Rail- 
way Age, June 28, page 8). Also, there 
was the highway act, which put federal 


highway aid to states on a record basis 
of $875 million annually for the 1956 
and 1957 fiscal years; and the omni- 
bus rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol bill, awaiting Presidential action, 
which would authorize projects ex- 
pected to cost more than $1 billion, 
including more than $300 million for 
rivers and harbors works. 


Trip-Lease Bill Died—The rail- 
roads did get something like quid pro 
quo to offset their loss of the time-lag 
bill. Dead with that measure is the 
trip-lease bill, which would have ended 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
power to prohibit trip-leasing of motor 
trucks. 

The railroad opposed the trip-lease 
bill, and that bill’s proponents mar- 
shalled enough votes to retaliate by 
having the time-lag bill recommitted to 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

That committee had already reported 
the time-lag bill to the Senate with a 
recommendation that it pass. After 
the recommittal, the committee left both 
time-lag and trip-lease pigeonholed. 





NEW TAX CODE WILL BENEFIT RAILROADS 


The new “Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954,” recently passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Eisen- 
hower, contains a number of provi- 
sions which will be of direct benefit 
to railroads, by eliminating some of 
the inequities included in tax laws 
which the new code supersedes. In 
addition, a number of provisions con- 
sidered by Congress which would have 
adversely affected railroads were elim- 
inated from the code prior to its 
passage. 

Included provisions which are ex- 
pected to be of particular benefit are: 

@ Elimination of the 2% penalty 
for filing consolidated corporate in- 
come tax returns. 

e Reduction, from 95% to 
80%, of the stock ownership require- 
ment for filing consolidated returns. 

e Elimination of the “pyramiding”’ 
of lessor income taxes. (Many rail- 
road leases require that the lessee pay 
the lessor’s income tax. Under the old 
code, such payments were considered 
as additional income to the lessor, 
and were in turn subject to taxation, 
ad infinitum. Under the new code, 
payment by the lessee of a lessor’s 
income tax will not be included in 
the lessor’s gross income, nor treated 
as a deduction by the lessee.) 

e “Pay-as-you-go” provisions for 
installment payment of taxes. 


treatment for 


dedue- 


@ More equitable 
dividends received and for 
tions for net operating losses. 

@ Optional changes in methods of 
calculating depreciation, under which 
higher charges may be taken during 
the first part of an asset’s estimated 
useful life. 

e Extension through 1955 of a 
provision which excludes from gross 
income gain attributable to discharge 
of indebtedness in railroad receiver- 
ship or Section 77 proceedings. 

@ Some additional tax deductions 
which may be carried over from a 
transferor corporation to a successor 
corporation in certain tax-free re- 
organizations. 

e Provision for a basis of zero in 
the case of property, other than 
money, acquired from a_ non-stock- 
holder as a contribution to capital. 

Adverse provisions eliminated from 
the code before its enactment, or mod- 
ified, related to disallowance of de- 
duction of interest on income bonds; 
treatment as taxable income to the 
recipient of new securities issued in 
reorganization proceedings and as- 
signable to arrearages of dividends on 
preferred stock or to accrued unpaid 
interest on bonds; an 85% penalty 
on redemption of ‘preferred stock or 
income or debenture bonds; and man- 
datory accrual of real estate taxes. 
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Among other actions of the Congress 
were enactments of the usual appro- 
priation bills for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955. Included were 
appropriations of $11,284,000 for the 
ICC, and $1,064,000 for the National 
Mediation Board and National Rail- 
road Adjustment soard. 

Presidential appointments confirmed 
during the session included that of 
Commissioner John H. Winchell of the 
ICC; the appointment of Robert O. 
Boyd to membership on NMB; and the 
reappointments of Frank C. Squire and 


Labor & Wages 


Horace W. Harper to the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

A principal proponent of legislation 
favored by railroad labor organizations 

Representative Robert Crosser, Dem- 
ocrat of Ohio—will not be a member 
of the eighty-fifth Congress which con- 
venes next January. Mr. Crosser was 
defeated for renomination in Ohio’s 
primary. He was chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce during the eighty- 
first and eighty-second Congresses, 
when the Democrats were in control. 





Non-Op Case Is Settled 


But some southeastern carriers have taken exception to 
compulsory features of the agreement and will negotiate 


them further 


Agreement in the long-drawn-out 
non-operating unions’ “fringe benefit” 
case was reached in Chicago August 
21, 

The agreement includes a health and 
welfare plan, holiday pay, and ex- 
tended vacations, as well as a number 
of working rules changes which the 
carriers had counter-proposed. It cov- 
ers carriers represented by the re- 
gional carriers’ conference committees. 
However, 11 southeastern roads and 
three southeastern terminal companies 
have taken exception to compulsory 
features of health and welfare phases 
of the agreement, and these may be 
subject to further negotiation on those 
individual properties. 

Altogether, the agreement covers 
about 900,000 non-operating employees, 


principally on Class I roads. It has 
been estimated by carrier spokesmen 
that the settlement will add about $140 
million a year to the industry’s operat- 
ing costs. 

In a statement issued following com- 
pletion of the agreement, carrier 
spokesmen said the settlement was 
based on the May 15 recommendations 
of President Eisenhower's fact-finding 
board (Railway Age, May 24, page 
37). “In accordance with the Presiden- 
tial board’s recommendations,” the 
statement said, “the health and welfare 
plan will provide hospital, medical and 
surgical insurance coverage for all non- 
opefating employees. The insurance 
premiums will be shared on a 50-50 
basis by employees and railroads. 

“Tonight’s agreement provides that 





LINK AND PIN COUPLER collection donated to the Kansas City Museum by 
Homer M. Riggs, a Frisco engineman. Many of the items were unearthed in a 


Frisco yard in Kansas City by the 1951 flood. 
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each employee will contribute $3.40 a 
month and the carriers a like amount 
per employee, for health and welfare 
insurance. On railroads where there 
are hospital associations, health and 
welfare provisions of today’s agreement 
provide that carriers and employees 
will make equal contributions toward 
maintenance of the hospital associa- 
tions.” 
Holiday 
agreement retroactive to May 1, calls 
for non-operating employees to be paid 
Hourly 


provisions of the new 


for seven recognized holidays. 
rated employees will receive straight 
time pay for holidays not worked, if 
the holiday falls on a duy they are 
regularly assigned to work. If the em- 
ployee is required to work on such a 
holiday, he will receive time and one- 
half pay in addition to his regular 
straight-time pay. Monthly-rated em- 
ployees regularly assigned to work a 
five-day week will have their pay re- 
computed to add seven days pay per 
year. Other employees working on a 
monthly basis will have 28 hours pay 
a year added to their salaries. 

Vacations will be extended to three 
weeks (adjusted from last January 1) 
for employees with 15 or more years of 
service. 

Working rule changes provide for 
a time limit within which claims aris- 
ing from alleged violations of working 
rules may be filed. Carriers will be 
allowed to use furloughed employees 
for extra and relief work; and to lay 
off employees on short notice when all 
or portions of a railroad are shut down 
for emergencies such as floods, storms 
and strikes. 

Exception to compulsory 
of the agreement and to the idea of 
a national fund with which to spread 
the insurance risk for health and wel- 
fare benefits, was taken by the Central 
of Georgia; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; At- 
lantic Coast Line; Atlanta & West 
Point; Western of Alabama; Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina; Clinchfield; 
Georgia; Louisville & Nashville; Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac; At- 
lanta Joint Terminals; Richmond Ter- 
minal, and Potomac Yard. On_ these 
properties, individual negotiations over 
excepted provisions of the agreement 


features 


may be conducted later. 

Originally, the demands were served 
by 15 non-operating unions. However, 
during the negotiations, the Hotel & 
Restaurant Bartenders 
Union dropped out of the case, choos 


Employees & 


ing to accept, instead, the “trainman” 
package settlement 

Court Case—Unless further carrier 
action is initiated, it is doubtful that 
court review of the carriers’ position 
in negotiating health and welfare bene 
fits under the Railway Labor Act will 
now take place. Originally, the carriers 
had sought declaratory judgment in 
federal district court, maintaining that 
union demands for free transportation 
and health and welfare benefits were 
not within the scope of the act and 








High-Strength 
Structural Steel Bolts 


High in strength and mighty in 
savings explains in a nutshell the 
growing popularity of Lamson 
High-Strength structural steel bolts. 
The holding strength of these bolts 
cannot be matched by any other fasten- 
ing method. They're stronger static- 
ally, as well as from a fatigue stand- 
point. Yet installation is faster, it re- 
quires no scaffolding and much less 
equipment than old-fashioned riveting. 











From the money-saving standpoint, 
some erectors estimate it costs 25c in labor 
to install a 25c High-Strength bolt; whereas 

it costs 75c in labor to install a Sc rivet. 
Small wonder that railroads are turning to 
High-Strength bolting for steel structural 
erection. It’s a dramatic new way to cut build- 
ing and maintenance costs and get a better, 
longer-lasting structural job! 


RAILROAD SALES DEPARTMENT 
‘The LAMSON & SESSIONS @a. 
1971 West 85th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio 
Birmingham + Chicago 





Large Bolts e Cotters 
Square and Hex Nuts ® Weather-tight Bolts « Bent Bolts 
Phillips and Clutch Head Screws e Lock Nuts e Cap Screws 


thus not a proper subject for nego- 
tiation. Carrier appeal of dismissal of 
their suit (last February by Federal 
District Judge Win G. Knoch) resulted 
in the Seventh District U.S. Court of 
Appeals remanding the case back to 
a lower court for trial. No disposition 
of the case has yet been announced. 
(And since the agreement would now 
be binding, regardless of a court de- 
cision (because the court would only 
review the carriers’ rights in negotia- 
tions), it appears doubtful that the 
matter will be progressed further. 


Figures of the Week 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended August 2] totaled 678,624 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on August 26. 
rhis was a decrease of 6,653 cars, or 
1.0 per cent, compared with the previ- 
ous week; a decrease of 138,822 cars, 
or 17.0 per cent, compared with the 
corresponding week last year; and a 
decrease of 155,605 cars, or 18.7 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1952 week, 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 14 totaled 685,277 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, August 14 
District 1954 
Eastern .... , 136,414 
Allegheny ...... s 158,579 
Pocahontas . 61,468 
Southern ...,. ‘ 123,515 
Northwestern . 144,081 


Central Western 123,764 
Southwestern 55,297 59,801 


Total Western 
Districts ... 289,843 327,646 330,777 


Total All Roads 685,277 807,622 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products . y 50,447 
Livestock .. ’ 6,971 
Coal 135,538 

e 12,666 
Forest products 47,213 
ee , 94,209 
Merchandise |... 70,852 72,510 
Miscellaneous 389,726 374,315 


August 14 807,622 805,756 
August 7 785,349 781 

July 31 793,754 733,076 
July 24 ; 607,190 
July 17 : 791,414 609,000 


Cumulative tota 


I, 
33 weeks 20,964,472 24,277,297 23,092,473 


Operations 





Believe Broken Equalizer 
aa e aa ° 
Caused “Chief” Derailment 
Preliminary investigation into the 
cause of derailment of the Santa Fe’s 
“Chief” at Lomax, Ill., on August 22, 
has indicated that the accident was 
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caused by a broken equalizer in the 


rear truck of the forward lounge car. 


The train, westbound from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, left the rails just east 
of Lomax and grazed a string of re- 
frigerator cars on an adjacent siding. 
Four passengers were killed and ap- 
proximately 50 were hurt, although 
many of the latter received only minor 
injuries and were treated at the scene 
of the accident. Most of the casualties 
were passengers in the first coach, 


Safety 


which became uncoupled and _ struck 
the refrigerator cars in such a manner 
that it reversed itself and also rolled 
over, 

The “Chief” was carrying about 235 
passengers. Most of the 13 cars re- 
mained upright and the diesel units 
and head-end cars remained on the 
rails. The uninjured passengers con- 
tinued their journey aboard another 
train about five hours after the acci- 
dent. 





AAR Studying Track-Car Safety 


ICC requested that consideration be given to matter 


Com- 


mission is also seeking means of overcoming failure of some 


equipment to properly shunt track circuits 


Meeting a request of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Association 
of American Railroads is giving con- 
sideration to operating-practice changes 
designed to insure greater safety to 
maintenance forces riding on track mo- 
tor cars. Meanwhile, the commission 
has its own staff considering means 
of insuring that track circuits which 
activate signals are properly shunted 
by lightweight, self-propelled cars. 

These activities were discussed by 
Commissioner Owen Clarke in an ad- 
dress before the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen at Chicago August 18. 
Mr. Clarke also made another Chicago 
address the same week, speaking Au- 
gust 17 before a meeting of the Public 
Utility Law Section of the American 
Bar Association. There he discussed the 
railroad problem of getting state com- 
missions to permit abandonment of un- 
profitable passenger service, favoring 





87 KILLED IN TRACK-CAR 
ACCIDENTS OF PAST DECADE 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s latest tally of fatalities and in- 
juries in track-car accidents of the 
past decade was made last month in 
Accident Report No. 3575. The re- 
port was by Commissioner Clarke. 

“Since January 1, 1944,” it said, 
“the commission has investigated 50 
collisions . . . which were caused by 
failure to provide adequate protection 
for the movement of track motor 
cars. These accidents resulted in the 
death of 87 persons and the injury of 
146 persons. In the reports covering 
the investigations . .. the commis- 
sion repeatedly has recommended that 
the carriers take measures to provide 
adequate protection for the move- 
ment of track motor cars. .. .” 
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voluntary federal-state cooperation over 
proposed legislation authorizing the 
ICC to override state commissions. 

Action needed to insure safer ope- 
ration of track motor cars “is being 
given consideration by the 
commission,” Commissioner Clarke 
told the signalmen. He added that the 
commission requested the AAR to 
give the matter “prompt consideration” 
because it is “primarily a problem in 
railroad operation.” 

The AAR’s study is being made by 
a committee of the Operations and 
Maintenance Department. The commis- 
sion will be given the benefit of the 
committee’s findings, Mr. Clarke said. 
He also said “the frequency of acci- 
. clearly 


serious 


dents involving track cars 
indicates that corrective measures in 
connection with their operation should 
be considered without further delay.” 

As to track-circuit shunting, Mr. 
Clarke said the need for the commis- 
sion’s investigations was pointed up by 
an accident which occurred November 
23, 1953, at Springfield, Mass. He 
added: 

“The false proceed signal indication 
which caused this rear-end collision was 
due to a failure of a lightweight, self- 
propelled car to properly shunt a_ track 
circuit. The use of dise brakes, instead of 
wheel brakes, on these cars, and the ex- 
cessive use of sand in starting and stop- 
ping, present serious problems in connec- 
tion with track circuit shunting, which 
deserve the serious attention of not only 
those who are especially interested in 
railway signaling, but also railroad offic 
ers who are concerned with and respon- 
sible for safety of railroad operations. 

“We are also keeping in touch with 
such new developments as the proposed 
‘Train X’ and trains of the ‘Talgo’ type 
where use of so-called free wheels may be 
involved. Should use of stationary axles 
and free wheels, with roller or ball bear- 
ings, become a reality on trains operating 
in territory where interlockings, automat- 
ic block or traffic control systems are 
in service, you gentlemen know well the 
signaling problems that will arise.” 


Deficit Train Problem—tThe co- 
operative approach to the deficit train 
problem, which Mr. Clarke had in 
mind in his talk to the bar associa- 
tion group, is being pursued by a 
joint committee of the ICC and the 
National Association of Railrad & Util- 
ities Commissioners. Of that undertak 
ing, the commissioner had this to say: 

“As a result of their efforts, substan 
tial progress has been made in removing 
trains where revenues fail to cover crew 
wages, fuel, locomotive and car repairs, 
lubricants and train supplies and = ex 
penses. The extensive studies of this com 
mittee have been helpful not only to reg 
ulatory bodies but also to railroad man 
agement. Certainly, here is a prime ex 
ample of effective coordination and co 
operation in transport regulation.” 

As to proposed legislation 
would give the ICC authority to over- 
ride state commissions in train-aban 
donment cases, Mr. Clarke said the pro 
posal “is in sharp contrast to the rail 
roads’ general view that there should 
be less federal regulation.” He went on 
to refer to recent contentions to the ef- 
fect that the Interstate 
Act’s present section 13 (4) provides a 
remedy; and to the ICC’s pending in- 
vestigation, under that section, of the 
New Jersey refusal to 
permit abandonment of a train operat 
ed on the New Jersey & New York 
(Railway Age, July 19, page i1). 

“This proceeding presents a_ novel 
and interesting legal question, as to 
which, of course, | can express no per- 
Commis- 


which 


Commerce 


commission’s 


sonal opinion at this time,” 
sioner Clarke added. 


Equipment & Supplies 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotive Installations 
Class | 


locomotive units in service in the first 
seven months of 1954, the Association 
of American Railroads has announced. 
Of that number, 832 were diesel-elec- 
tric units and the other 10 were gas 
turbine-electric units. In the same 
period in 1953, Class I railroads put 
in service 1,409 new locomotive units, 
of which 1,398 were diesel-electric, 10 
steam and one gas turbine-electric. 
Class | railroads installed 54 new 
locomotive units in July this year; 5] 
were diesel-electric, and three were gas 
turbine-electric units. In July 1953, 
they installed 113 locomotive units, of 
which 112 were diesel-electric and one 


railroads placed 842 new 


steam. 

Class I railroads, on August 1, 1954, 
had 133 new locomotive units on order. 
These included 118 diesel-electric, 10 
electric, and five gas turbine-electric 
units. Class I railroads on August 1, 
1953, had 516 new locomotive units on 
order, including 484 diesel-electric, five 





THESE THREE EXAMPLES of mod- 
ern railroad car building were dis- 
played at a recent “open house” at 
the Greenville, Pa., plant of the Green- 
ville Steel Car Company. From left 


steam, 10 electric, and 17 gas turbine 


electric 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Bangor & Aroostook has 
ordered from the Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co, 350 50-ton refrigerator 
delivered in March and 
April 1955, and to cost an estimated 
$3,500,000. Decision to purchase these 
cars was reported in Railway Age July 
5, page 11, Their delivery will increase 
the B&A’s total ownership of refriger- 
ator cars to 1,480, plus 450 insulated 
box cars—a total ownership of 1,930 
insulated cars. “It is believed,” the 
road told Railway Age, that this con- 
stitutes “the second largest railroad 
owned and operated insulated car fleet 
in the United States.” 


cars, to be 


The Columbia Geneva Steel Com- 
pany has ordered nine 90-ton gondola 
ears from the Thrall Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


The New Haven has ordered from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac 
turing Company 85 covered hopper 
cars, of 2,007 cu ft capacity, and cost- 
ing approximately $8,000 each 


The Southern Pacifie has received 
authority from its directors to build an 
additional 1,500 box cars in company 
Most of the cars will have 15- 
{t doors to permit easier loading and 


shops 
unloading of lumber 


The Union Pacifie has ordered 
from ACF Industries, Ine., 200 70-ton, 
19,000-gal roller-bearing tank cars, to 
be built at Milton, Pa.; and from 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, 300 automobile cars and 200 
box cars. All the cars to be built by 
Pullman will be of 50 tons capacity, 
and have an inside length of 501% ft 
The box cars will have cushion-type 
underframes; and be fitted along each 
interior side wall with five horizontal 
belt rails into which cross bars can be 
inserted for bulkheading and compart 
menting cargo. Delivery of the new 
cars is scheduled to begin late this 
year, and to be completed within a few 


months thereafter. Their total cost is 


Cone we 
to right are a 70-ton hopper car for 
intraplant service; a 70-ton triple hop- 
per for heavy general mill yard serv- 
ice; and a 70-ton steel gondola—one 


of 300 built for the Erie. 


estimated at $7,000,000. A UP inquiry 
for 500 50-ton box cars, 200 70-ton 
tank cars, and 300 50-ton tank cars 
was reported in Railway Age July 19, 
page 10. 


Seventy-one scholarships in a new 
transportation and_ trafhe 
management have been offered by the 
Milwaukee Traffic Club, the Trans- 
portation Club of Milwaukee and 
the Women’s Traffie Club, in co 
operation with the University ot Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee Extension division 
The awards are open to anyone already 
employed in the trafic and transporta- 
tion field, or who wishes to enter it. 
Application may be made to the Mil 
waukee Traffic Club, Box 1461, Mil- 
‘ 


waukee 1], before September 


course in 


Securities 


Authorizations 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—To assume liability 
for $2,655,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 500 50-ton box cars to be built 
by the Pullman-Standerd Manufacturing Com 
pany at an estimated cost of $3,325,460. Divi 
sion 4 approved sale of the certificates for 
99.27% based on an interest rate of 27/%—the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co and one associate 
which will make the annual cost of the proceeds 
to the road 3.01%. The certificates, dated August 
1, will mature in 15 equal annual installments 
of $177,000 each, beginning August 1, 1955 
They were reoffered to the public, at prices 
yielding from 1.5 to 3.05%, according to moa 
turity. 


LAKEFRONT DOCK & RAILROAD TERMINAL 
To issve $3,650,000 of Series B first mortgage 
bonds to partially reimburse the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the New York Central for advances 
made to the terminal company for capital pur 
poses (Railway Age, August 9, page 15). Divi 
sion 4 approved sale of the bonds, guaranteed 
by the Central and the B&O, at 99.46% based 
on an interest rate of 354%-—the bid of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and two associates—which will 
make the annual cost of the proceeds to the 
road 3.79%. The bonds were reoffered at 100.70 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—To issue $25,000,000 first 
mortgage 26-year, 344% bords to be used to 
redeem entire $25,000,000 issue of consolidated 
mortgage, 30-year 414% bonds (Railway Age, 
July 19, page 12). Division 4 approved sale of 
the bonds for 98.84% at 314% interest rate 


the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 3 asso- 
ciates--which will make the annual cost of the 
proceeds to the road approximately 3.32%. 
The bonds, to be dated August 1, 1954, would 
mature August 1, 1980. The bonds were resold 
to the public at 995%. 


Applications 


APACHE.—To issue 3,000 shares of $100 par 
preferred stock and $600,000 of 4% first mort 
gage serial refunding bonds, in exchange for 
$900,000 of 5% income bonds. The new bond 
issue would be dated July 1, 1954, and would 
be retired in 20 equal annual instaliments of 
$30,000 each, starting June 30, 1955. It is in 
tended to reduce the road’s bonded indebted 
ness and its annual interest payments. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—To issue $16,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, proceeds from which 
would be used to redeem $12,632,000 of a 1951 
issue and to repay the road’s treasury for $3,- 
368,000 spent for capital improvements and ex 
penditures. Dated October 1 and scheduled to 
mature October 1, 1979, the bonds would be 
sold by competitive bidding, the interest rate to 
be determined by such bidding. 


Dividends Declared 


ERIE & PITTSBURGH.—871!/2¢, quarterly, pay 
September 10 to holders of record August 31 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
September 20 to holders of record August 30 


Security Price Averages 


Aug. Prev Last 
24 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks 70.83 71.86 61.32 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds 96.79 97.02 90.16 


Supply Trade 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has announced plans to construct a 
large, modern plate glass producing 
plant at Cumberland, Md., at an esti- 
mated cost of about $34 million. 


Jack E. Heuser, engine division 
sales manager of LeRoi Company. 


RAY DERVEY, district sales manager 
of the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
at Pittsburgh, who has been promoted 
to general sales manager at St. Paul. 
He succeeds John E. Carroll, who has 
been named president of the company. 
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has been appointed vice-president in 


charge of sales. 


OBITUARY 


Max Epstein, Founder of 
General American, Dies 


Max Epstein, founder of the General 
American Transportation Corporation 
and chairman of its executive commit- 
tee, died at his home in Winnetka, III., 
August 22. 

A native of Cincinnati, Mr. Epstein 
founded the General American organi- 
zation at the age of 23. The name of 
the company was changed to General 
American Tank Car Company in 1916 
and subsequently to General American 
Transportation Company. 

Today, General American is a cor- 
poration operating 11 separate divisions 
plus four affiliated organizations, in- 
cluding one in Canada and two in 
Mexico. The most-recently acquired 
division (Railway Age, August 23, 
page 11) is the Fuller Company of 
Catasauqua, Pa., manufacturers of 
pneumatic conveying systems for dry 
bulk materials such as are used in the 
“air slide” car. Its car operating divi- 
sion owns and operates a fleet of about 
63,300 freight cars, while its car build- 
ing division designs and manufactures 
freight cars of all types at East Chi- 
cago, Ind., and Sharon, Pa. 


Winthrop K. Howe, 86, who re- 
tired in 1945 as vice-president in charge 
of engineering, Gener:| Railway Signal 
Company, died at his home, August 20. 


Railway Officers 


LONG ISLAND. James A. 
Schultz has been appointed to the 
newly created position of director of 
public relations at Jamaica, N.Y. Mr. 
Schultz had been with the public re- 
lations department of the Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia for the past 10 months. 
Paul A. Blauvelt, LI publicity di- 
rector, will continue as assistant di- 
rector of public relations and editor 
of the monthly employee magazine, 
The Long Island Railroader. 

Thomas M. Goodfellow, recently 
named general manager (Railway Age, 
June 28) has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


NEW HAVEN. Frederick J. 
Orner has been appointed general 
manager at New Haven, Conn. Mr. 
Orner entered New Haven service in 
November 1935 as clerk in the statisti 
cal and research department, later be- 
coming merchandise supervisor, chief 
of merchandise bureau and stperinten- 
dent freight transportation. From 
February 1951 to June 1953 he was 
in Washington, D.C., as acting director 
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of the Railway Transport & Port Utili- 
zation Division of the Defense Trans- 
portation Administration. Upon return- 
ing to the New Haven a year ago he 


Frederick J. Orner 


became manager of freight car utili- 
zation, which position he held until his 
promotion to general manager. 

Craig D. Kelly, assistant superin- 
tendent at New Haven, and David G. 
MacLeod, trainmaster at Providence, 
have been appointed to the newly 
created posts of terminal superinten- 
dents at Hartford, Conn., and Provi- 
dence, R.L, respectively. Walter x. 
King, superintendent car service at 
New Haven, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general superintendent trans- 
portation, and has been succeeded by 
James M. Finch, Jr., assistant train- 
master at Harlem River, New York. 
Cornelius F, Shanley, station serv- 
ice assistant at New Haven, has been 
named manager station service. Keith 
P. Young, assistant trainmaster at 
Bridgeport, replaces Mr. MacLeod as 
trainmaster at Providence. 

Robert L. Barbour, director of 
public relations of the Jersey Central 
August 1952, has been 


Lines since 


Robert L. Barbour 


named director of public relations of 


the New Haven at Grand Central Ter- 


minal, New York. 
A. B. Chapman has been appoint- 
ed passenger service supervisor at 


Boston, and will be responsible for sys- 
tem supervision of passenger station 
services, with particular emphasis on 
ticket office operations and information 
and reservation methods and _ pro- 
cedures. 

The freight trafhe department has 
announced removal of its New York 
offices to Room 5623, Grand Central 
Terminal building. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA. 
Cc. W. Bowers has been appointed 
chief engineer at Savannah, succeed- 
ing E. A. Bleakley, who has retired 
from active service because of ill health. 
The position of assistant chief engineer 
has been abolished. Roy I. Kirchner, 
engineer maintenance of way, has re- 
tired from active service at his own 


request, 


OBITUARY 


E. D. Burnett, general agent, pas- 
senger department, Nickel Plate, died 
in St. Louis August 14. 


C. G. Lunday, vice-president of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, died recently 
at Shreveport, La. 


William F. Vail, 59, traffic man- 
ager of the New York, Ontario & 
Western, at New York, died August 
23 at his home in Bound Brook, N.J. 


they all know the 
best place in Cleveland 


"Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive 

by train, plane or car, 
the friendliest place to 
stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
directly connected 

with Union Terminal. 





No room charge for children 
under 14 when registered 
with an adult 


Mee 





SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 








Fitted Bearings 
Reduce Hot Boxes 


Preliminary showing exceptionally 
favorable in service tests on MDI 


refrigerator cars 


Ve fitted journal bearing test, now being conducted by 
the AAR Mechanical Research Department in conjunc- 
tion with the Merchants Despatch Transportation Cor- 
poration (Railway Age, July 19, page 28), is currently 
showing only about one case of overheating to 27 with 
AAR standard unfitted bearings. This test is running on 
1,000 refrigerator cars which accumulated 161 million 
car-miles through July 31. Assuming continued favor- 
able performance during the remainder of the difficult 
hot summer months, changes in present bearing stan- 
dards will no doubt be recommended, 

The practices and wear limits under which AAR 
freight journal bearings are now maintained allow bear- 
ing diameters almost 2 in. larger than the journal dia- 
meters. Initially this will provide only a line-bearing con- 
tact. Laboratory tests have shown that bearings with 
small contact area are more subject to oil film break- 
down than when full contact area prevails. In early stages 
of operating oversize bearings there is actually some de- 
formation of the lining metal until it produces sufficient 
contact area with the journal to operate normally, but 
frequently bearings fail while undergoing this process. 
To show the relation of these unfavorable conditions to 
hot boxes is the objective of the present test. 

The test is being conducted with 1,000 new 40-ton re- 
frigerator cars, 700 MDT Nos 12000 to 12699 and 300 
NRC Nos. 16500 to 16799. The cars are equipped with 
nominal 5-in. by 9-in. axles having three different jour- 
nal diameters to represent journals when new and at 
two reduced diameter stages. Journal bearings of prede- 
termined bore diameters were applied to establish a com- 
parison between those having a bore to correspond with 
the diameter of the journal and those having a bore 
diameter of a new bearing of conventional design regard- 
less of the reduced diameter of the journal on which it 
might be used. The several combinations of axle journals 
and journal bearings applied to them are shown in 
Table 1. 

To make sure that test results represent the compara- 
tive performance of fitted versus unfitted journal bear- 
ings—minimizing the influence of extraneous factors and 
considerations—no special devices and with one excep- 
tion no special materials were used in the journal boxes 
to supplement the functions of the standard oil-saturated 





ONE OF THE THOUSAND refrigerator cars in the 
AAR-MDT fitted-bearing test. 


waste packing and the other standard parts of the jour- 
nal box assembly. The one exception is that Satco bear- 
ing metal was included in the test to determine if it would 
give any better performance than standard bearing metal 
when tested under comparable axle and bearing con- 
ditions. 

It was important, however, that the axles and bearings 
be positively identified as to their respective sizes to as- 
sure proper fitting. For that reason, special symbols or 
markings were applied on the end of each journal and 
test bearing. 

The first of the 1,000 test cars was released from the 
builder’s plant and placed in interchange service October 
13, 1953, and the last on February 25, 1954. No unusual 
attention has been given to the cars and, except for spe- 
cial reports to the Mechanical Research Department cov- 
ering bearings removed, they are handled the same as 
any other interchange cars. 

Spot checks and examinations of fitted and unfitted 
bearings, have been made from time to time, and the 
conditions commonly found disclose a distinctive pat- 
tern for each type, as shown in the illustrations. 

The bearing areas illustrated are representative of 
bearings of their respective types examined to date. In 
order to complete the record ten cars having both fitted 
and unfitted bearings were examined after approximate- 
ly 600 miles of service and the projected areas of con- 
tact were measured by planimeter and the areas for each 





TABLE 1—STANDARD AND FITTED-BEARING 
BORES AND JOURNAL SIZES IN TESTS 


Journal Bearings 


Number Journal Bore 

of cars Diameter Diameter Lining Metal 
200 5 in, 5 1/16 in. (standard) Standard 
200 5 in 5 1/16 in. (standard) Satco 
50 5 in. 5 in. Standard 
50 5 in. 5 in. Satco 
100 4.8 in 5 1/16 in. (standard) Standard 
100 4.8 in 4.8 in. Standard 
100 4.7 in. 5 1/16 in. (standard) Standard 
100 4.7 in 4.7 in. Standard 
50 4.7 in. 5 1/16 in. (standard) Satco 
50 47 in. 4.7 in. Satco 
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Fitted bearing (left) after 15,384 miles service; origi- 
nally bored 4.7 in. in diameter and applied to a journal 
having the same diameter. The journal contact surface 
of the bearing covers 27.25 sq. in. or practically the full 
inside projected area of the lining. The bearing surface is 
free of abrasions and has a dull gray satin-like finish 
indicating adequate lubrication. 

Unfitted standard bearing (center) after 15,784 miles 
service; originally bore 5 1/16 in. and applied to a 
journal having a diameter of 4.7 in. The bearing surface 
covers only 13.98 sq. in. and has a brighter gray color 






with slight abrasion as if starved for oil. There is consider- 
able evidence of waste-particle deposits in the apertures 
between the bearing lining and the journal surfaces at 
each side of the area of contact. 

Unfitted standard bearing (right) originally bored 
5 1/16 in., which failed after application to a journal 
with 4.7-in. diameter. The bearing obviously contacted the 
journal only partially and when sufficient waste accumu- 
lated in the apertures the flow of oil was retarded and the 


bearing failed because of excessive temperature generated 
by the high unit bearing pressure and lack of oil. 








type and for each size of journal were calculated and 
averaged. These averages together with the resulting unit 


bearing pressures in pounds per square inch that would 
obtain when the axles are loaded to the AAR rated capa- 
city are shown in Table 2. 

This table indicates that in the early stages of service 
of unfitted bearings the unit bearing pressures are ab- 
normally high. At the same time the non-contacting bear- 
ing surfaces are relatively large, thus affording a more 
or less unrestricted opportunity for particles of packing 
and foreign matter in considerable quantities to be de- 
posited in the apertures between the bearing and jour- 
nal. These factors have a vital influence in producing the 
unfavorable performance experienced on cars soon after 
they receive periodic lubrication attention under Inter- 
change Rule 66 where bearings are renewed. 

To and including July 31, 1954, the 1,000 cars in the 
test accumulated a total of 16,438,807 miles and in the 
same period a total of 62 bearings was removed for 
various causes. Of this total, 28 had damaged or de- 
stroyed bearing linings due to overheating. One of those 
removed on account of overheating was a bearing fitted 
to conform with the diameter of the journal, whereas the 
other 27 bearings had been applied unfitted in accord- 
ance with existing standard practice. The comparative 
mileage performance as between fitted and unfitted bear- 
ings through July 31, 1954, is shown in Table 3. 








On the bearing unit basis, the heating failures experi- 
enced with unfitted bearings compared with such failures 
with fitted bearings were in the ratio of 141% to 1. Some 
of the cars had two or more bearings removed at the 
same time on account of overheating and when making 
comparisons on a bearing unit basis as above they 
should be included. However, when making comparisons 
on the basis of cars set out or delayed, only the first or 
the bearing actually responsible should be counted. 

When so computed, the result would be comparable 
with similar car delay statistics for the member roads 
prepared by the AAR and show an advantage of 7 to | 
in favor of the fitted bearings. 

When appraising the apparent superiority of the fitted 
over the standard unfitted bearings it should be con 
sidered that the test through July 31 has not covered a 
complete year’s cycle and included only two of the three 
hot summer months in which lubrication failures are 
very prevalent. The fact that no appreciable increase in 
heating failures of fitted bearings occurred during June 
and July, however, is quite significant. 

Test data through July 31 seem to prove conclusively 
that in the early stages, at least, the fitting of bearings 
is effective in reducing the frequency of heating failures. 
This is in accordance with the principles of bearing 
theory and design and also with the laboratory tests con- 


ducted by the AAR Research Department. 





TABLE 2—-BEARING AREAS AND UNIT 
PRESSURES AFTER 600 MILES OF SERVICE 


Average Average 

projected bearing 

Journal Bore of contact area, pressure 
diameter, in, bearing, in sq in. psi 
5.0 5 1/16 12.43 1,295 
5.0 5.0* 30.21 533 
4.2 5 1/16 7.46 2,157 
48 4.8" 20.46 787 
47 5 1/16 7.49 2,251 
47 4.7* 28.79 559 





*Fitted bearing 








TABLE 3—-COMPARATIVE MILEAGE PER HOT 
BOX WITH FITTED AND UNFITTED BEARINGS 


Fitted Untitted 


bearings bearings 
Number of cars 350 650 
Total car-miles* 6,132,988 10,305,819 


Bearings damaged and removed 
due to overheating 1 27 
Car-miles per bearing removed 
due to overheating 
Bearing removals due to overheating which 
caused car delays 1 13 
Car-miles per heating failure which resulted 
in car delays 


6,132,988 381,697 


6,132,988 792,755 


*Up to and including July 31, 1954 
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Studebaker Labor 
And Railway Labor 


The head of one of the great railway labor 
organizations observed recently, in private conve1 
sation, that the railway unions and railway man 
agement ought to be exploring—more than they 
have yet done—the questions wherein their inte: 
ests are identical, rather than in conflict. He cei 
tainly was, and is, right. 

The observation of this rathway labor execu 
tive comes to mind in noting the action of the 
unionized employees of the Studebaker Corpora 
tion, who recently accepted a substantial reduc 
tion in wages—in order to Improve the compel 
tive position of their employer in the sale of auto 
mobiles. The position of the railroads and then 
employees as regards competition is similar—in 
some respects, but not wholly—to that of Stude 
baker and its employees. 

The railroads are suffering from loss of traffic 
because of competitive rates made higher than they 
otherwise would have to be, because of high labor 
COSLS, Nothing noteworthy and on a large scale has 
been done by organized railway labor to reduce the 
strengthening — the 


railways’ labor costs—hence 


railways competitively—which in any way parallels 
the statesmanlike action of the Studebaker union 
ists. Why? Are organized railroad employees less 
farsighted and less intelligent than those of the 
automotive industry? We doubt it. 

Ihe issue at Studebaker was pretty clear. A 
wage reduction would be reflected almost immedi 
ately in a more favorable competitive selling price 
of the company’s product. That is a conclusion 
which was comparatively easy for employees to 
understand in Studebaker’s case. Moreover, with 
a manufacturing business, the alternative to favor 
able competitive selling prices might well be a 
complete shut-down destroying the jobs, not 
merely of some or many employees, but of all of 
them, 

With the railroads the situation is conside) 
ably different. Not all railroad rates come into 
competitive conflict with the charges of othe 
agencies of transportation. So, if railroad rates- 
because of high labor costs—are higher, on the ay 
erage, than they ought to be, it is only a part 
railroads’ 


if 


(probably an important part) of the 


business that is adversely affected. Even rail 











road labor costs were considerably higher than 
they now are, at least some traffic of many rail 
roads would still remain on the railroads, This 
means that the jobs of “old head” employees on 
most railroads can seldom be shown to be acutely 
endangered by comparatively high labor costs. 
This fact automatically removes a substantial per 
centage of railroad employees from an immediate, 
serious and easily understandable self-interest in 
moderating their wage demands. 

To find a closer parallel with the Studebakei 
situation in the railroad industry, we have to go 
to some of the smaller railroads in acute distress, 
with barely enough resources to continue opera- 
tion. In such cases, railroad employees have often 
accepted “substandard” wages and working con 
ditions. But it surely is not going to be any solu 
tion to the railroads’ competitive problem to have 
to wait until the industry approaches the ragged 
edge of large-scale abandonment, in order to get 
the kind of employee understanding of costs and 
competition that Studebaker employees appear to 
have acquired so surely and so quickly. 

The Studebaker employees reached a realistic 
decision because there was an easily understand 
able and strong incentive for every employee on 
the payroll to make some sacrifice to enable the 
company to reduce its selling prices. Quite likely, 
the employees of the railroads or any other busi- 
ness would have acted exactly as the Studebakei 
employees acted—if similarly clear and strong in 
centives were provided in railroad pricing prac- 
tices to induce them to act that way. The relation 
between labor costs and product pricing on the 
railroads is much more complex and obscure. 

If a competent professional in economics 
were put to the task of examining railroad prac 
tices—with the goal of establishing incentives to 
economic behavior wherever they are desirable, 
and are now either absent or are operating in re 
verse—the result ought to be at least as rewarding 
as opening up an oil field on the company’s prop 
erty. And what would come: out of such an in 
quiry should be as lucrative to railroad labor as 
to railroad investors and patrons. 

What the railroads need most, undoubtedly, 
is greater freedom to compete for business. As one 
necessary step toward that end—aside from mod 
eration of regulation—they need to reorient then 
internal practices more effectively to the objective 
of competition. If that should happen on the rail 
roads, then the kind of unionist foresight shown 
by Studebaker employees could occur as easily in 
railroading as in the manufacture and_ sale of 
automobiles. 
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in a wood floor loads 
concentrated on one plank 
are shared by adjacent 
planks through wood 
tongue and groove A 
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Armco Car Flooring 


In Armco Freight Car Flooring, stout hat-section steel 
ribs take the load and support heavy wood nailing strips. 
That's why, even without extra stringer support, Armco 
Freight Car Flooring resists the heavy concentrated 
loads of lift trucks that often break through conventional 
car flooring. Besides. the ribs are welded to the car 
underframe and reinforce it. 


For Gondola and Flat Cars, too 
Armco Freight Car Flooring is made for gondola, box 
and flat cars. It is designed both for new construction 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


1804 Curtis Street ¢ Middletown, Ohio 
Send me a copy of the booklet, “Armco Freight Car Flooring.” 
Name 
Position 
Railroad 
Street 


City Zone State 
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In an Armco Freight Car 
Floor a load concentrated 
on the nailing strip is 
supported continuously 
by two steel ribs 


won't let this happen! 


and for replacement of worn-out wood or steel-plate 


floors in existing cars. 


A Multi-Purpose Floor 


The Armco floor will handle bulk- or unit-lading equally 
well. This eliminates the problem of selecting a car by 
floor type. It saves time and money for both the railroad 
and the shipper in switching empty cars, This is of 
special importance in the case of gondola cars, The same 
car that brings bulk loads into a plant can carry away 
the manufactured product. 

Armco Freight Car Flooring is made for fastening 
bracing and skids in the proper way-—with nails. There’s 
no invitation to weld fasteners to plate floors or burn 
holes for bolts. 


Send for Booklet 


There’s a new booklet about “Armco Freight Car Floor- 
ing.” We'll send you a copy if you'll fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to us. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


1804 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio ( ¢ M ’ ) 
pRMCO 


Export: The Armco International Corporation \/ 
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KEY TO RAILROAD PROGRESS...ELECTRICAL PIONEERING rere 


THESE ELECTRICAL SERVANTS KEEP RAILS 
HUMMING IN GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


1. Subway car equipment. 2. Traction power (3rd rail). 3. Ter- 
minal maintenance shop facilities. 4. Welder. 5. Transformers 
for light and power. 6. Battery charger. 7. Electric battery 
trucks. 8. Passenger car electrical equipment (heating, air con- 
ditioning, lighting). 9. Converters to change current from AC to 


DC. 10. Fire pumps and house pumps. 11. Distribution panel 
for light and power. 12. Motor-driven refrigeration machine for 
13. Heating equipment. 14. Motor-driven ventila- 
tion equipment. 15. Multiple unit car 


17. Signal and control tower equipment 


concessions 
16. Electric locomotive. 


18. Elevator controls 


and motors. 19. Lighting. 
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TO SQWER Lever 


HOW ELECTRICITY SPEEDS 


G-E equipment helps railroads in continuing 
program to improve vital electric 
services in vast “underground cities” 


Every year, more than 54,000,000 passengers pass in and out of 
New York City’s Grand Central Terminal. 

Thanks to electricity, the job is done smoothly, swiftly. Locomo- 
tives, switches, signals, station lighting—all depend on electric equip- 
ment. In one year, enough electricity is used to meet all the needs of 


a city of 386,000 people .. . over 193,000,000 kilowatt hours! 
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Artist's Cutaway of New York's Grand Central Terminal shows some of the electrical equipment which helps make 


possible smooth operation of this underground city. 


196,000 RIDERS A DAY THROUGH GRAND CENTRAL 


As far back as 1906 General Electric supplied much of the 
electrical equipment and many of the locomotives that operate 


out of Grand Central Terminal, and modern electric equip- 


ment for subway and commuter cars. Today, G.E. is still help 


ing to find new ways to move rail traffic easier, faster. 


The nation’s railroads are doing a tremendous job in help 
ing America travel. Working closely with them, General 
Electric engineering and research will help further this rail 
road progress in the years to come. General Electric Company, 


Schenectady 5, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


THIS IS THE SECOND in a series of messages appearing in news and railroad magazines to give the public a better understanding of the 
vital role played by the nation’s railroads in our everyday lives. 





Questions 


fully 


dieselized, or approach that 


As railroads become 


goal, the utilization of diesel 
power is receiving increasing 


attention. In this column. 


August 2, the chief operat- 
ing officers of two roads de- 
scribed some of the methods 
used on their properties to 
try to assure best utilization 
of motive power. This week, 
the operating vice-president 


of another railroad tells of 


his company’s efforts to use 
ils power to best advantage 


—O.C.R. 


CONDUCTED BY G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Serv ce Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in al- 
ternate weekly issues of this paper, and is 
devoted to authoritative answers to questions 
on transportation deportment matters. Ques 
tions on subjects concerning other departments 
will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 





and Answers FOR THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


How the Baltimore & Ohio handles diesels. 


My comments will be restricted to 


the eight points mentioned in your 


column of August 2. 


(1) Authority for assignment of all 
diesel locomotives is centralized in my 
office. On the B&O: 


(a) Road passenger diesels have 
system-wide assignments; 

(b) Passenger road-switchers 
have regional assignments; 

Koad freight units may be as- 
signed to more than one re- 
gion, but each region is lim- 
ited to its quota in number 
of units at a given time; and 
Switchers are assigned to spe- 
cific locations on — division. 
distribution of designated 


handled by: 


\ central location for all road 
passenger diesels; 

Regional offices for passen- 
ger-road switchers; and 

Kach region for the quota of 
diesel freight units assigned 
to it, 


(2) Running repair shops are in lo- 
cations readily accessible to diesel 
units, on normal assignments, which 
require routine repairs, mileage and 
form work, When scheduled for lJaid- 
in work, diesels usually are assigned 
to runs routed to shop locations. 


(3) Train) movement charts are 
used extensively by my transportation 
engineering staff in assigning newly 
acquired diesels, and in reassigning 
others to meet changing conditions. 


(4) When a surplus of power exists, 
doubling up, rather than storing units 
is permitted to a limited extent, as a 
temporary expedient. Surpluses  gen- 
erally, however, are reassigned to giv- 
en territories where they can displace 
steam power. Displaced steamers either 
are stored or replace older steam 


power, 


(5) The B&O was one of the first 
railroads to make use of a diesel 
maintenance instruction car of its own, 
We now have two of them. In addi- 
tion, maintenance schools have been 
established at several key locations. 
Regular courses of instruction are giv- 
en to motive power employees, shop 
supervisors, operating crews and road 
supervisors. We also require that an 
advanced course be taken by supervis- 
ors in the maintenance of equipment 
and transportation departments who 
are responsible for the way in which 


their forces repair, service and operate 
diesels, We think the job of educating 
our forces is never done, because in- 
struction is needed by new employees, 
by regular employees assigned to new 
duties, and by all concerned when new 
types of power are employed or older 
inits are altered, 


(6) We have not found it necessary 
to disturb our local freight schedules 
to accommodate diesel power. Most 
such service still is handled by steam. 
In fully dieselized territories, road 
switchers and switchers handling local 
freights often are used on yard as- 
signments when their road jobs are 
completed. 

(7) Our streamlined passenger lo- 
comotives practically never are used in 
freight service. They are geared for 
maximum speeds of 95 and 98 mph. 
Passenger road-switchers with 95-mph 
gear ratio normally handle branch-line 
passenger trains, and are used to a 
limited extent also in yard and local 
freight service. Our road freighters are 
geared for 65 and 70 mph. About 22% 
of them have train heating equipment 
and other facilities for handling pas- 
senger trains. However, they are only 
so used in emergencies and on special] 
movements when the supply of pas 
senger power is tight. 


(8) Development, publication, dis- 
tribution and enforcement of tonnage 
ratings also are under my jurisdiction. 
This important control is applied uni- 
formly over the system and is not sub- 
ject exclusively to the narrower in- 
terests of either the operating or the 
maintenance department. Ratings are 
reviewed continually and revised when 
necessary in the light of experience 
and as operating conditions change. 

W. C. Baker, vice-president—opera- 
tions and maintenance, Baltimore & 
Ohio. 


Shortly. we hope to be able to bring 
you the experience of a completely 
dieselized road which has come up with 
an interesting solution to one part of 
the utilization problem in periods when 
seasonal or other traffic factors pre 
vent maximum use of every unit. 


GC... 


In the column of September 13 we 
will give the answers to the quiz on 
the handling of explosives. The 
number of replies received to date 
indicates, either that you didn’t care 
for the subject, or that summer 
pleasures are taking first’ place in 
your thoughts. In the latter case, 
ean’t say I blame you. G.C.R. 
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“Distinguished Contribution” in Railway Age Essay Contest 


“Inherent Advantages — 


@ Why Are They Important? 
@ How Can They Be Attained? 


By DUDLEY E. PEGRUM 


Professor, Department of Economics 


University of California at Los Angeles 


1. The National Transportation Policy — The 
Transportation Act of 1940 amended the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by inserting a preamble to the latter whereby 
it was declared to be the national transportation policy 
of the Congress: to provide fair and impartial regulation 
of all modes of transportation so administered as to 
preserve the inherent advantages of each; to promote 
safe, adequate, economical and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transportation and among 
the several carriers; and to encourage the establishment 
of reasonable charges without unjust discriminations or 
unfair or destructive competitive practices. 

By this legislation, Congress, for the first time, enun- 
ciated a national transportation policy for all carriers 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Although this declaration probably lacked the 
force of law, at least in the technical legal sense, it never- 
theless expressed the intent of Congress to require the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to carry out its regula- 
tory duties within the framework of broad objectives. 

Il. The Objectives of the National Transporta- 
tion Policy—A reading of the legislation in the light of 
the studies and debates leading up to it indicates that the 
underlying idea behind this announced national policy 
was to extend and administer regulation in a way de- 
signed to permit and to promote healthy and fair compe- 
tition. This was to be achieved by a public policy which 
would apply fair and impartial regulation to all the agen- 
cies of transport under the control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The purpose of this fair and impar- 
tial regulation was to achieve a number of specifically 
stated objectives. 

Probably the primary objective of the new policy, to 
which the others seem to be subordinate, was to recog- 
nize and preserve the inherent advantages of each mode 
of transport. Although the meaning of this phrase was 
not spelled out, it appears to be quite obvious that Con- 
gress felt that each agency of transport possessed certain 
technological and economic characteristics that made it 
more capable of rendering certain types of services than 
the other agencies. It is apparent, however, that Congress 
recognized that these capabilities could not be realized, 
either for the carrier or the public, if the rules laid down 
by public authority did not permit it. As a consequence, 
Congress enumerated, in very general terms, what some 
of these rules were to accomplish, 
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These objectives and the formal statement of them in 
Section I of the Interstate Commerce Act constitute a 
declaration of policy upon which everyone could prob- 
ably agree. The trouble is that all the terms and phrases 
are practically devoid of content in the context in which 
they are used, As they stand they can literally mean all 
things to all people. On the other hand, it seems reason- 
able to assume that Congress phrased its declaration in 
the setting of a private enterprise economy and on the 
assumption of continued private ownership of the means 
of transport. If this is so, then the key to the meaning 
of the declaration lies in the meaning of the term “inher- 
ent advantages.” This is not obvious from the phrasing 
of the declaration. The clue to it must be sought in eco- 
nomic analysis, for, to the economist at least, the declara- 
tion instructs the administrative agency to provide results 
that would be obtained under free and fair competition. 

Il. The Concept of Inherent Advantages in 
Economics—E[conomic activity does not occur in a 
vacuum but, within the framework of a social order. 
It therefore requires rules of the game. Insofar as a 
country follows a conscious economic policy, it estab- 
lishes rules that are designed to promote the most eco- 
nomical use of its resources. These rules will, therefore, 
be framed so as to encourage or facilitate the utilization 
of economic resources in accordance with the principles 
of competition. In a private enterprise economy this 
means that the rules will be set up so as to preserve com 
petition and to utilize the forces of competition to the 
fullest extent. It is within the foregoing framework that 
the concept of inherent advantages has its meaning and 
within which a definition must be formulated. 

Definitions are always broad statements, at best, and 
they must be understood in the context in which they are 
given. With this in mind, we may define inherent ad- 
vantages as: those advantages, which a producer pos- 
sesses as a result of greater efficiency of operation, that 
make it possible for such a producer to attract customers 





This is a somewhat condensed version of an es- 
say submitted in the Railway Age contest for the 
best paper on “Inherent Advantages of Railway 
Transportation,” for which President Warren W. 
Brown of the Monon provided a prize of $500. 
Classed by the judges a “distinguished contribu. 
tion,” this is the third of the submissions to appear 
in Railway Age. The prize-winning paper by William 
J. Rae was published July 5, and a “distinguished 
contribution” by William K. Tate appeared Aug- 
ust 2. 

These papers, together with eight others select- 
ed by the judges as outstanding, have been pub- 
lished by Railway Age in a booklet entitled “In- 
herent Advantages of Railway Service.” Single 
copies are $1 postpaid. For purchases in quantity 
prices are: 10 copies, 75¢ each postpaid; 50 copies, 
50¢ each and 100 copies, 40c each f.o.b. printer. 












to his business at lower relative prices than those that 
can be offered by the rival or supplier of alternatives. 


IV. Competition in the Transport Field—The 
idea of inherent advantages is implicit in an economical 
allocation of resources and is therefore implicit in all 
competitive concepts. So much is this the case, that the 
term is not even used in the general field of industry. 
Why then did it emerge in the declaration of the national 
transport policy and why has there been so much mis- 
understanding as to its meaning in the context in which 
it was used? The answer seems to lie in the diverse eeo- 
nomic and technological characteristics of the industries 
that make up the field of transport and in the fact that 
monopoly and competitive situations are inextricably 
mixed in a way that is not found anywhere else in our 
industrial structure. 

Railroads possess those economic characteristics that, 


comparatively early in railroad development, led them to 


be classified by economists as natural monopolies, a cate- 
gory which is shared with electric light and power, water, 
natural gas and telephones. The word natural, as it is 
used in this connection, emerges from the economic 
structure of the industry in question. There are several 
reasons for this. Capital has to be invested in amounts 
which are large relative to the market opportunities avail- 
able for the services. Capital costs therefore form a rela- 
tively large part of the total costs of production and any 
addition to the plant will involve a large proportionate 
increase in capital investment and will necessitate a large 
prospective increase in the market. In addition to this. 
much of the investment is specialized both as to func- 
tions and as to markets. For example, railroad tracks 
are useful only where they are laid and cannot readily be 
turned to other areas if the markets shift. Moreover, they 
have little use except for supplying railroad transporta- 
tion to a geographically fixed area. 

These characteristics, together with the fact that a 
railroad offers a variety of transport services, gives rise 
to a complicated set of cost relationships. A large portion 
of railroad costs are independent, at any particular time. 
of the volume of traffic. These costs are incurred whether 
there is any business or not. A much smaller part of the 
total costs vary directly with changes in the volume of 
traffic. These cost characteristics give rise to two impor- 
tant effects on the pricing of railroad services. In the 
first place, because a considerable portion of the costs 
result in a number of different services, that is they are 
common or joint costs, they cannot logically be traced or 
allotted to any particular service. Hence, they must be 
recovered from whatever traffic can bear them. In the 
second place, the presence of a large volume of fixed 
costs means that these will have to be recovered from 
any traffic that will bear them also. It will be better to 
take traffic at any rate that will more than cover variable 
costs rather than to refuse it, because by taking such 
traffic some contribution is made to the fixed costs. This 
not only may serve to lower the total burden on other 
traffic but it also makes for a more economical use oi 
resources. Thus, such a procedure is both socially and 
privately beneficial. . 

In summary, railroad cost characteristics are such that 
a large part of the costs cannot be traced to specific 
items of traffic. The range between average costs, which 
really have little meaning in this connection, and the 


minimum costs above which traffic should be taken 
rather than refused, is quite wide. Railroad rates do not 
bear as close a relationship to costs as do prices in a 
highly competitive field. Demand, therefore, instead of 
fully allocated costs, should be the basis for railroad 
rate-making. 

The economic features which characterize railroad 
transportation are almost completely lacking in movor 
transport. The technical units are relatively small and 
may be very small. Operations may be started with a 
very small investment and expansion may be under- 
taken with very small increments of investment in direct 
and almost immediate response to the growth in traffic 
Most of the facilities are not highly specialized or unal- 
terably committed to a particular market or geographic 
area and they can readily be shifted to any other mar- 
ket. Physically the highways or routes are available to 
all who wish to use them. Economic limitations on the 
additions to facilities are slight because small increases 
in traffic increase the need for additional equipment, at 
least within very narrow limits, and these additions may 
be made in small units. Existing facilities can be com- 
pletely utilized, except within a small range, and addi- 
tional traffic can be accommodated only by acquiring 
additional motive power. This will not result in an ap- 
preciable lowering of the average total unit costs of out- 
put, since the additional output comes as the result of 
the incurrence of additional costs that are largely pro- 
portionate to output. The motor vehicle like the tramp 
steamer can compete for traffic under conditions of al- 
most classical simplicity. 

The characteristics of costs in motor transport are in 
sharp contrast to those of the railroad. The amount of 
capital investment relative to the income of the carriers 
is small. Fixed costs therefore constitute a small portion 
of total costs. It is the variable costs that loom large. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has estimated 
that, on the average, over 90 per cent of motor trucking 
costs vary directly and proportionately with the traffic. 

The contrast in the variability of costs between rail 
and motor carriers is explained primarily by the fact 
that fixed costs are present in railroad maintenance of 
way and in the capital costs resulting from the invest- 
ment in road property and terminals. The coresponding 
roadway costs for motor carriers are distributed on a 
“use” basis through gas taxes and license fees, and, in- 
sofar as the motor carriers are concerned, they become 
proportional to the traffic carried. 

For the most part, motor transport costs can be traced 
directly to the specific items of traffic. The range, there- 
fore, between average costs and the minimum cost above 
which traffic should be taken rather than refused is 
quite narrow. Motor transport rates do and should bear 
the close relationship to costs that characterize highly 
competitive business. Fully allocated or average costs 
are a decisive factor, therefore, in motor transport rate- 
making. 

The foregoing analysis of the economic characteristics 
of motor transport apply with almost equal force to wat- 
er transportation. The costs of the latter are highly vari- 
able with traffic. One significant difference arises in con- 
nection with inland water transport—namely, that the 
waterways are toll-free. This lowers the total costs which 
the water carrier has to cover, but it probably does not 
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have any bearing on the relation of water rates and costs, 
since, if tolls were charged, they would vary with use 
just as highway charges do. 

It may now be asked what meaning can be given to 
the idea of inherent advantages in this complex setting 
of the field of transport. It is obvious that motor trans- 
port offers services which it alone can supply and public 
advantages which would clearly be lost if it were elimi- 
nated. 

Similarly, railroads offer advantages of low-cost, 
mass, long-distance transport. Over a considerable range 
both agencies can supply very similar, or at least con- 
veniently substitutable, services. 

The basic question, however, is: How can the line be 
drawn between the traffic which one agency should 
handle and that which should go to the other? In other 
words, how can the inherent advantages be readily as- 
certained and utilized? 

The answer to this question is: By resort to the stan- 
dards for economical action established by competitive 
economic theory. Public policy,should be developed so 
as to permit the various agencies to compete for traffic 
on the basis of the cost-price relationships that have been 
set forth above. This is what is done in competitive busi- 
ness. 

It is the only rational way to discover the inherent 
advantages of an agency and to make use of them. The 
allocation of traffic by the standards of free and fair 
competition means that the most efficient agency will 
move it, because such an agency can offer its services 
profitably at lower cost. This is not likely to be accom- 
plished without resort to the test of competition. Resort 
to this test is possible only by a price-making process 
adapted to changing market situations. 

V. Standards for Public Policy—l{ public policy in 
transportation is to be guided by the standards of free 
and fair competition, then each of the agencies must be 
allowed to compete for the traffic which may be moved 
by any of them, by charging prices for the services which 
will result in the carrier being better off than it would 
be if it did not get the traffic. That is, so long as the 
carrier can move the traffic at rates which more than 
cover the costs directly attributable to that traffic, there- 
by bettering the carrier’s net revenue position in com- 
parison with what it would be if the traffic were not 
obtained, the carrier should be permitted to seek the 
business. 

To prevent it from doing so results in unused 
capacity, a misuse of economic resources, and an alloca- 
tion of traffic contrary to the relative efficiency as evi- 
denced by cost considerations. 

Rate-making by this criterion would have to permit 
a much wider range of differential pricing by railroads 
than by motor and water carriers because of differences 
in cost characteristics that have already been pointed out. 
Public policy, in terms of the most economic utilization 
of resources and the allocation of traffic according to 
relative efficencies, is interested in preventing carriers 
from charging rates which do not add to total net rev- 
enue. 

It is not served by prohibiting rates which benefit 
the carrier but which are not allowed because of the de- 
sire to protect other agencies. When the railroads are not 
receiving adequate net revenues, it is difficult to see why 
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they should be prevented from obtaining more net in- 
come by utilizing a system of pricing which would im- 
prove their financial position. If they are receiving more 
than adequate revenues, the adjustment should be made 
on those elements of the traffic which are making the 
greatest contribution to the net revenue, rather than on 
the traffic which would be lost to other agencies if the 
rates were raised. 

The average cost approach to rate-making, which is so 
popular with regulatory authorities today, is a clumsy 
device which has induced a rigidity in the pattern of 
railroad rate structures that not only reduces competi- 
tive ability but also runs contrary to the idea of allocat- 
ing traffic according to relative efficiencies. As a pro- 
cedure of pricing, it is a contradiction of market-orient- 
ed prices which a competitive situation demands, The 
ascertainment of minimum costs below which particular 
railroad rates should not be allowed to go is not a mat- 
ter of easy determination but the benefit of doubt, where 
it exists, should be accorded the carrier. Management 
cannot be expected to discharge its functions in a re- 
sponsible way if it is not the repository of the primary 
decision-making power. This is truer today than here- 
tofore because of the highly competitive situation that 
has developed among the various transport agencies. 

Adoption of a market-oriented policy of rate-making 
must assume a public policy designed to impose, as much 
as possible, the full burden of costs upon the various 
types of carriers responsible for them. This is achieved 
in the case of railroads through the medium of private 
ownership of all the facilities. The problem is more dif- 
ficult in the case of motor and water carriers because 
the public supplies the heavy investment embodied in the 
highways and waterways. To equalize competitive con- 
ditions, these other carriers should be required to bear 
equivalent costs. Among other things this means that 
motor and water carriers should be required to contrib- 
ute not only a return on the investment made by the 
public, but also an equivalent to the property taxes 
which would have to be paid by these carriers if they 
owned their own highways or waterways. 

Protection of an industry against the impact of fair 
competition from other industries—that is, the suppliers 
of alternative services—is not necessary for the benefit 
of the economy. The interests of an economy are served 
best when resources are allocated according to market 
demands. It is frequently urged, however, that these are 
inadequate to insure sufficient transportation facilities 
for purposes of national defense. If this is a valid point 
of view, it can scarcely be achieved by imposing re- 
strictions which prevent the agencies from reaching their 
economical limits. Such a policy prevents transportation 
facilities from supplying even peacetime needs adequate- 
ly. 

Therefore, they are even less adequate for defense 
purposes. If expansion of transportation facilities, in ad 
dition to those which would be evoked by fair market 
processes, is deemed essential to national defense, then 
there are other more effective and more economical 
means of achieving this objective than restricting com- 
petition or granting inequitable subsidies. These are the 
worst possible choices. The best initial choice, at least, 
is the one designed to recognize and preserve the inher- 
ent advantages of each agency. 
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What Do Russian 


THe Sovier Union has nearly three 
times the area of the U.S. and a fourth 
more population, but only about 66,000 
miles of railroad. The principal lines 

except that part of the Trans-Si- 
berian between Krasnoyarsk and Vla- 
divostok, on the Pacific—appear on the 
map on the facing page. Especially in 
the region south and west of Moscow 
there are numerous other less import- 
ant lines, many of which actually were 
built more for military than for com- 
mercial reasons. 

Obviously such a railroad system 
cannot sustain the Soviet national 
economy and standard of living at any- 
thing like the level attained in this 
country. Moreover, while inland water- 
ways, particularly the Volga river, are 
an important factor in the Russian 
transport system, highways are much 
less significant than in the US., es- 
pecially in intercity freight movement. 

As a result, Russian railroad traffic 
is to a much greater degree than in the 
U.S. a raw material and heavy product 
trafic. Capacity is lacking to handle 
what the Russians consider luxuries 
perishables under refrigeration, for 
example—and “cross-hauling” of com- 
petitive products is practically un- 
heard of, because theirs is not a free 
enterprise economy. 

Moscow, the capital and largest city, 
is the principal Soviet railroad center. 
It is also the principal manufacturing 
and commercial center. Ten major lines 
radiate from ten separate stations and 
handle a considerable passenger traffic 
and a large volume of freight, pre- 
dominantly raw materials and fuel 
inbound and manufactured products 
outbound. Farm machinery, shoes, 
clothing, processed foods, automobiles, 
electrical machinery and_ publications 
are among the major outbound com- 
modities. Coal, iron and steel, lumber, 
building materials and grain account 
for heavy inbound’ movement. Low 
grade fuel is abundant nearby, but 
high quality coal is hauled from more 
distant fields, such as the Donets basin 
in the South. 

Leningrad is second only to 
Moscow in output of manufactures 
and in population. Its shipyards and 
its electrical goods and heavy ma- 
chinery production are Russia’s largest. 
Tires, chemicals, engines, textiles, 
shoes and paper are important pro- 
ducts, and some grain, lumber and 
fertilizers are exported. Leningrad has 
five stations serving seven radiating 
railroads. 

Coal is widely distributed in Soviet 
territory. The most important mines 
are in the Donets basin, near Stalino 
and Krasny Liman; in the vicinity 
of Tula, near Moscow; in western 
Siberia near Karaganda; in the Ural 
region around Kizel; in the Kuznetsk 
basin near Kemerovo and Abakan; 
and in the far northern Pechora basin, 
near Vorkuta. Coal moved from these 
and other origins aggregates a fifth 
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Railways Haul? 


or more of all freight handled by the 
Soviet railroads, 

Domestic and commercial fuel re 
quirements in the large cities are of 
course substantial, and account for a 
considerable part of the coal move- 
ment, but the needs of the metal- 
lurgical and industrial centers domi- 
nate the coal trafhe pattern. 

Soviet heavy 
particularly iron and steel manufacture, 
are fairly well separated geographic- 
ally. Stalingrad, on the Volga, is the 
site of the big Red October steel mills 
and a variety of tributary plants mak- 
machinery. 
Soviets’ 


centers of industry, 


ing tractors, tools and 
Magnitogorsk, with the 
largest steel mill, the Stalin works, 
is a good example of the severe limi- 
tations of Soviet railroad capacity. This 
major metallurgical center, a_ city 
about the size of Tulsa, has only one 
railroad, a double-track branch line. 
Stalinsk, deep in Siberia, has im- 
portant steel works, and other iron and 
steel mills are situated at Kereh in 
Crimea, Tbilisi in the Caucasus, 
Chelyabinsk in the Urals, Stalino 
and Dnepropetrovsk in the highly 
industrialized Donets basin, and in the 
environs of Gorki. Krasnoturinsk 
and Volkhoyv are major centers for 
aluminum refining. Kyshtym, Balk- 
hash and Karsakpai have large cop- 
per refineries. 

These metallurgical 
developed generally near the basic ore 
deposits, so the rail haul of ore 
usually is short. The mills at Stalinsk, 
for example, draw on ore deposits at 
Temir-Tau, a hau! of 45 miles, and 
Magnitogorsk is even closer to its 
ore pits. On the other hand, ore move- 
ment to the mills in the Gorki area 
and Stalingrad, mostly from the Krivoi 
Rog mines in the Ukraine, runs into 
relatively long hauls. 

Sources of high-grade coal are much 
farther from the principal mills, how- 
ever, and an important function of the 
Soviet railroads is to keep such centers 
supplied. Magnitogorsk, for example, 
depends for coal largely on mines 
around Karaganda (about 750 miles) 
and Abakan (about 1,500 miles). 

A large part of the steel, aluminum 
and copper output goes into heavy 
machinery required for Soviet indus 
trial expansion, and machine 
mine and farm and power plant ma- 
aircraft and au- 


centers have 


tools, 


chinery, locomotives, 
tomobile components and military 
equipment constitute important rail- 
road tonnage. Sverdlovsk, site of the 
Uralmash works, is a top-ranking heavy 
machinery manufacturing center; it 
also produces steel, electrical equip- 
ment. building materials. paper, chemi- 
cals and other heavy freight. 
Kharkov is a major machine-build- 
ing center; others are Kolomna (lo- 
comotives and diesel engines), Kras- 
noyarsk (agricultural and __ oilfield 
machinery). Kuibyshey. Orsk, 
Omsk, Nizhni Tagil (freight cars), 


Novosibirsk (trucks, farm and mine 
machinery), Voroshilovgrad  (loco- 
motives), Molotov, Minsk (tractors), 
and Rostov-on-Don, where the Ros. 
selmash works are the No. 1 Soviet 
farm machinery producer. Chelya- 
binsk has Russia’s tractor 
plant, and Gorki leads in the output 
of automobiles 


biggest 


Russian railroads handle a_ large 
volume of building materials, but the 
fairly short. Bri- 

Minsk, Volsk 


cement in 


hauls generally are 
ansk, Karaganda, 
and Novorossisk ship 
quantity, Lumber bulks large in trafhe 
statistics, much being moved from the 
northern and Siberian forests to the 
big population centers of western and 


southern ~~ Russia Vologda, Ufa, 
Tomsk, Tavda, Saratov, Vorkuta, 
Kotlas, Kirov and Astrakhan are 
among the major lumber trade centers. 

The chemical industries are of grow- 
ing importance as sources of Soviet 
railroad freight. The need for ferti- 
lizers is increasing in the older grain 
regions, and uses of in 
multiplying. 
points for 


producing 
dustrial 
Among 
chemicals, either raw or processed, are 
Solikamsk, Chulak-Tau, Chelya- 
binsk, Kazan, Kemerovo, Molotov, 
Sol Tletsk, Vilna, Nizhni Tagil and 
top-ranking Berezniki. In addition, 
several of the steel-mill centers pro- 


chemicals are 


major shipping 


duce a substantial volume of coke 
oven by-products. Synthetic rubber, in 
demand for both military and com. 
mercial purposes, is made at Yaro- 
slavl, Kazan, Erevan, Voronezh 
and Kuibyshev. 

The petroleum 
substantial tonnage, even though pipe 


industries produce 
lines and waterways carry a lot of 
the crude oil output. Russia’s biggest 
oil fields, in the Caucasus, supply re 
fineries at Baku, Grozny, Kras- 
nodar, Batumi and other points in 
that area, and there is a large move 
ment of crude from Baku, Guryey 
and Krasnovodsk to other refinery 
centers, such as Stalingrad, Saratov, 
Syzran, Kuibyshey and Gorki, 
whence refined products move by rail 

In the Soviet area food processing, 
meat packing and 
localized at 


especially canning, 
flour milling, is largely 
the chief points of consumption, and 
railroad traffic in such commodities 
for a country of such size, is not too 
significant. On the other hand, such 
basic foodstuffs as wheat are handled 
in substantial volume. The chief fune 
tion of the railroad between Novosi 
birsk and Tashkent, for example, is 
to move wheat from Siberia into cen 
tral Asia. and to haul cotton out of 
hot central Asia to the textile mills in 
the big industrial towns in the North 
Among the grain trade centers are 
Kiev, Odessa, Penza, Petropa- 
viovsk and Nikolaev. Kokand, 
Tashkent, Samarkand and Buk- 
hara are cotton shipping centers. In 
addition to Leningrad and Moscow 
Ivanovo, Gomel, Barnaul, Yaro- 
slavl, Novosibirsk and Kaunas have 
major textile mills 





How the Russians Run Railroads 


ls it true that freight traffic density on 
Soviet railroads is 90% higher than in the 
United States? Yes, says the author. And 
that Soviet car-miles per car-day run 95% 
above American levels? Yes again. But how 
can it be true, then, that Soviet gross ton- 
miles per freight train-hour are less than 
half as high as ours? This article supplies 
the answer. 

Do the state-operated railroads of Russia 
give their customers as much service as 
private U. S. railroads do? This article 
shows how the shipper in the USSR is forced 
to tailor his needs to the railroads’ con- 
venience—to load and unload freight cars 
at breakneck speed—and make up train- 
load consignments whenever possible. 


Probably the most important difference between Soviet 
and American railroad practice lies in their relations 
with the senders and receivers of freight. In the United 
States, the typical railroad attitude toward customers 
stresses a willingness to serve and eagerness to retain or 
obtain business. Not so in the USSR. Since the middle 
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1930's, although the railroads’ duty to provide prompt 
and reliable freight service has been recognized, the 
balance of power has been on the railroads’ side. They 
are not anxious to obtain more business. Instead, gov- 
ernment policy stresses the duty of shippers and receiv- 
ers to keep their demand for freight transportation 
to an absolute minimum, and if possible to use other car- 
riers instead of the railroads. This helps the hard- 
pressed railroads, but frequently injures the customer. 

Railroad officials in Russia are under pressure to min- 
imize their costs. But so are the managers of steel plants 
and all the other senders and receivers of railroad freight. 
Clashes of interest arise, and they cannot be exorcised 
merely by “government ownership of the means of pro- 
duction.” Tractor factories and railroads, for example, 
are both owned by the state, yet their respective interests 
in matters of freight transportation may diverge signifi- 
cantly, 

Take the matter of trainload consignments as an illus- 
tration. Railroad operating costs can be substantially re- 
duced by loading an entire train at one point of origin, 
with all cars consigned to a single destination. But con- 
sider the effects for the shipper and receiver. For them, 
the smooth flow of relatively small receipts and shipments 
which would minimize their own operating costs is re- 
placed by intermittent mass arrivals and departures. 


“Soviet railroads are not anxious to obtain more business” 


Trainload consignments are, of course, familiar in 
the United States for commodities like coal and iron 
ore. But in the USSR the railroads strive to extend the 
practice to many other commodities, involving shippers 
for whom the practice is, to say the least, highly incon- 
venient. American railroads will call for and deliver 
even single cars, but Soviet railroads are reluctant to 
provide such service. Soviet shippers and consignees are 
under pressure to arrange their demands so as not to 
complicate the railroads’ work. 

In the United States shippers are allowed 48 hours 
free time for loading and unloading of freight cars, and 
a car may spend as much as 140-180 hours on a single 
trip being loaded and unloaded. Soviet railroads are not 
so generous. In fact the emphasis on prompt loading 
and unloading has been so extreme during the last twen- 
ty years that in one year an average of 32 hours was 
achieved, and the figure has never risen above 60-65 
hours. The Russian tradition of relatively high demur- 
rage charges was intensified in the 1930's, and has been 
reinforced through the application of criminal proceed- 
ings against plant officials who systematically delay 
freight cars. This means, in effect, that Soviet railroads 
can force their clients to load and unload straight around 
the clock, regardless of cost and inconvenience. 

Another difference grows out of the peculiar mixture 
of new and old equipment on the Soviet system. The 


original network was based on European steam railroad 
practice, using light trains with a high density of move- 
ment. Partly at the suggestion of U. S. technical consult- 
ants, the Soviets in the 1930’s began to introduce heavier 
trains in the American pattern, with more powerful loco- 
motives, large four-axle freight cars, and substantially 
improved roadway. 

The intention was to “combine the best features” of 
European and American practice—heavy trains and high 
density. But these things take time, and at present the 
Soviet railroad system is a unique example of contrasts. 
On important trunk lines, improved roadway has made 
possible the introduction of American-type freight loco- 
motives and freight cars, while secondary branch lines 
are still operated with light, old-fashioned equipment. 
Even on the modernized trunk lines, the roadway and 
equipment in general correspond to American practice 
of about twenty years ago, with a few recent improve- 
ments added. 


This article is based on a chapter in Professor Hunter's Soviet 
Transportation Policy, a study now nearing completion. Through severa! 
years work in American libraries, he has assembled from Soviet tech- 
nical books, journals, and the railroad newspaper a detailed record 
of transport development. In 1949, an earlier version was accepted by 
Harvard University as his Ph. D. dissertation. The book will deal with 
overall Soviet policy in developing new areas with a minimum invest- 
ment in transport facilities, and will review the financial aspects of 
planning freight and passenger traffic growth. 
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OPERATING AVERAGES IN FREIGHT SERVICE, USSR AND U.S. RAILROADS, 1950 
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per freight train-hour 


Gross and net ton-miles 
per freight train mile 


Only two or three per cent of Soviet motive power is 
electric or diesel-electric—all the rest is steam. This 
again puts the LSSR back at the U. S. position of the 
early 1930's. Since both diesel-electric and electric loco- 
motives outperform steam in many respects, Soviet re- 
liance on steam places the system at a disadvantage in 
comparisons with current U. S. practice. 

Before the inception of the “Five-Year Plans,” the 
Soviet freight car fleet consisted mainly of two-axle 
cars with hand brakes and hand couplings, and a capac- 
ity around 18 tons. By 1950, the fleet had been partial- 
ly modernized, Thirty-six percent of the stock then con- 
sisted of 4-axle cars, 53% had automatic couplings, and 
76% had automatic brakes. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
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train speeds, train weights, and labor efficiency all suf- 
fer from the continued presence ol obsolete rolling stor k. 

In the field of signaling, amazing contrasts exist. 
Short, experimental sections of main lines are being 
operated with CTC, automatic train-control, or automat 
ic cab-signaling. Most of the trunk routes have at least 
semiautomatic block signaling. But on the bulk of the 
network, train movement is controlled by an electrified 
version of the old Webb-Thompson-Smith train staff 
system, which in 1940 accounted for about 70% of 
the road operated. Track capacity and train speeds clear- 
ly are limited by this kind of equipment, as compared 
with U, 

Train speeds and operating safety 


5. practice. 


are also impaired 





“If trains perform poorly, the Soviet answer is to run more trains.” 


by continuing deficiencies in the quality of roadway. 
Ballast, ties, rails, track alignment, and gradients on all 
but the most improved stretches of line would shock 
American operating officials. In 1950 the average weight 
of rail in the United States was 102 pounds per yard. 
In the USSR it was 74 pounds in 1945, with a target 
for 1950 of 91 pounds, 

These differences in roadway, signaling equipment, 
freight cars, and motive power act to place the Soviet 
railroad system at a substantial disadvantage in compar- 
isons with American railroads. On the other hand, the 
high-handed attitude of Soviet railroads toward their cus- 
tomers gives the Russians certain advantages. Let us 
see how these two forces work out in terms of the ma- 
jor indexes of performance efficiency. The diagram on 
page 25 summarizes the record for 1950. 

Three of these indexes show how much more inten- 
sively Soviet railroad facilities are used than those in 
the United States. The system-wide average density of 
freight traffic in 1950 was over five million ton-miles 
per mile of road, as compared with 2.7 million in the 
U. S. Of course, much of this difference must be at- 
tributed to lightly loaded feeder lines which pull down 
the U. S. average. If maximum densities on certain sec- 
tions of major trunk line are compared, the positions of 
the two systems are reversed. 

In the USSR, the most heavily-traveled freight sec- 
tions are the 110-mile Krasny Liman-Osnova line south- 
east of Kharkov in the Ukraine, and the 82-mile Novosi- 
birsk-Chulymskaya portion of the Trans-Siberian. On 
each the annual density was about 27 million tons in 
1950. But on the Columbia-Shocks Mills section of the 
Philadelphia division of the Pennsylvania, a density of 
about 74 million tons was recorded in 1944. 

An inadequate stock of locomotives and freight cars 
has led the Soviet railroads to strenuous measures for 
keeping both in motion—-average daily mileages for loco- 
motives are 31% higher than in the U. S., and freight 
cars move almost twice as far per day. The latter obvi- 
ously reflects the curtailed loading and unloading time 
noted earlier. These comparisons overstate the relative 
productivity of Soviet freight locomotives and cars in 
terms of ton-miles moved, since tons per locomotive and 
per car are considerably lower in the USSR than in the 
U. S. Nevertheless, the performance of Soviet motive 
power and rolling stock is impressive. 

Another group of bars in the chart show the low level 
of performance which results from Soviet operating con- 
ditions, Freight train speeds, on a terminal-to-terminal 
basis, are only three-quarters as high as American 
speeds, and running speeds would be relatively lower 
Train weights are similarly far below American stan- 
dards. As a result, in gross ton-miles per freight train- 
hour, the most inclusive index of operating performance, 
the 1950 Soviet figure was only 44° of the U. S. av- 
erage. 

In the late 1920's, the gross weight of Soviet freight 
trains was only half the American level. During the 
1930's substantial progress was made in the USSR, and 
the Soviets appeared to be catching up. However, in re- 
cent years marked advances have taken place on U. S. 
railroads, while Soviet train weights suffered from war 





GROSS TON-MILES PER FREIGHT TRAIN-MILE 


USSR as per- 
Period USSR Us centage of US 
1926-1930 924 1,817 51 
1931-1935 so 1,763 62 
1936-1940 . snail 1,370 1,939 71 
1941-1945 . ane ‘ 2,313 
SOTO prvccaicccneces 2,497 58 


(a) Not available 





and postwar difficulties, Consequently the Soviet posi- 
tion relative to the United States has been set back. 

This is only one illustration of what frequently hap- 
pens in Soviet-American industrial rivalry. While the 
Soviet government strives to reach and surpass Ameri- 
can levels, the United States target proves to be a mov- 
ing one. Our progress therefore makes Soviet objectives 
harder to attain. 

If Soviet train performance is so low by American 
standards, it may seem impossible that the indicated traf- 
fic figures can be true. But the apparent discrepancy can 
be explained. If trains perform poorly, the answer is to 
run more trains. The output of the Soviet railroad 
system, in net ton-miles of revenue and non-revenue 
freight per year, was only 66% of the U. S. figure. Yet 
in the same year the Russians ran up 18% more freight 
train-hours than American railroads did! 

For the two systems as a whole, the average number 
of freight trains to pass over a stretch of line per day 
was 17 in the USSR, as compared to 6 in the United 
States. Evidently we can visualize a thick population of 
relatively light, slow freight trains constantly spread 
over the Soviet railroad network, while in the United 
States a much more elaborate network is sparsely popu- 
lated with heavier and faster freight trains. 

The picture is now fairly complete. Starting with a far 
smaller total of line, motive power, and rolling stock to 
work with, Soviet railroads have attained outstanding 
overall traffic densities through crowding the system 
with a large number of light, slow trains. This has 
meant that locomotives and freight cars are kept on line 
more continuously than in the United States. At the 
same time, the ton-mile productivity of trains, locomo- 
tives, and cars is substantially below American levels. 

In view of the circumstances confronting Soviet rail- 
roads, this type of operating practice is economically 
justified. Skilled labor has been scarce in the USSR, but 
capital equipment has been much scarcer. The regime 
has refused to provide the railroads with an investment 
program adequate to keep pace with traffic demands. 
Consequently the hard-pressed managers of Soviet rail- 
roads have logically intensified their use of roadway, 
motive power, and rolling stock, at the same time em- 
ploying excessively large quantities of labor from an 
American standpoint. 

One final observation is indicated. The trend disclosed 
by comparison of gross train weights over twenty-five 
years is duplicated for the other statistical series tabu- 
lated. The Soviet railroads have clearly been improving, 
and must be expected to continue to improve. 
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ENGINEER advises operator of the train’s arrival time 
at the railroad crossing and asks if it will be clear. 


WAYSTATION OPERATOR answers engineer via radio 


informing him when the crossing will be clear. 


What Radio Does for the C&O 


e Reduces the number of train stops, particularly at interlockings 


¢ Reduces time spent by through freight trains on the road 
between terminals 


e Cuts delays to all trains ° 


Operating benefits are the result of installing two-way 
radio on 38 cabooses, 71 locomotives (diesel “A” cab 
units) and in 6 wayside stations on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio double-track line between Columbus and Toledo, 
Ohio, 120 miles. 

Other roads cross the C&O at six interlockings between 
Columbus and Toledo. An important factor in the opera- 
tion of heavy coal and ore trains is avoiding stops at 
these interlockings. Accordingly fixed wayside radio 
stations were installed at four of these interlockings: 
Delaware-CCC&StL; Marion-Erie, PRR, CCC&StL; Up- 
per Sandusky-PRR; and Fostoria-B&O, NYC, NYC&StL. 
Oher communications are available at interlockings at 
Carey-AC&Y, CCC&StL; and HV Jct. (near Columbus 
yard)-PRR, CCC&StL. Previously trains proceeded at 
normal speed and took a chance on “getting the cross- 
ing” when they approached. In too many instances, they 
were required to stop. Now, when approaching, within 
about eight miles of each interlocking, the engineer ra- 
dios the leverman giving his expected arrival time at 
the crossing, and the leverman replies stating whether he 
can give him the crossing at that time. If not, the lever- 
man may say, “Erie is on the approach now, | suggest 
you slow down to get here about 9:40.” Accordingly the 
engineer reduces speed, but keeps moving, so that he 
gets his signal and goes through the interlocking without 


stopping. 
Coal and Merchandise Are Big Movements 


During 1953, the C&O moved 14,000,000 tons of coal 
and 3,000,000 tons of iron ore over this division. Coal 
moves north to Toledo; iron ore moves south to Ports- 
mouth and Jackson, Ohio. Three-unit. 4,500-hp diesel- 
electric locomotives, consisting of two cab units and a 
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power unit, move these trains. Iron ore is handled in 
100-car trains averaging 7,500 tons, and coal in 160-car 
trains averaging 12,500 tons. The main ore and coal 
movement is between Wednesday noon and Monday 
morning in the period from April through November, 
the Great Lakes shipping season. 

The Clinehfield delivers citrus fruit from Florida, as 
well as peaches and apples from the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia, to the C&O at Elkhorn City, for delivery to Chicago, 
Toledo and Detroit. Three merchandise trains are operat- 
ed each way daily; Toledo-Columbus-Russell, with coal, 
ore and fruit runs being made as extras as traffic war- 
rants, One passenger train is scheduled each way daily. 
Total traffic will average 12 trains daily, approximat- 
ing 30 trains during the peak shipping months in the 
summer and when coal and ore movements are heavy. 


Radio an Important Operating Tool 


Considerable saving in time and a reduction in operat 
ing expenses have been accomplished since the installa- 
tion of radio on freight trains and in wayside offices. 
Practically non-stop runs are now being made by 
through freights from Columbus to Toledo. 

Advantages of radio operation on this line are: 


@ The dispatcher can more efficiently plan moves 

@ Trains don’t block highway crossings 

@ Complete train inspection information is quickly 
given to all interested persons 

@ Reduced delays when trains stop in emergencies 

@ Verbal orders enable trains to leave terminals 
promptly 

@ Everyone is kept informed concerning operations 


The dispatcher’s board shows where trains are, but he 


often doesn’t know how long it will be before a delayed 





CONDUCTOR $ uses radio to give his engineer a verbal 
highball. 





RIGHT—Part of the C&O route from Ashland and 
Russell, Ky., to Toledo, where connections are made 
with the Pere Marquette district of the C&O. At 
Toledo, the C&O has extensive facilities for hand}- 
ing coal and iron ore between freight cars and lake 
boats. From Ashland, lines run east through the in- 
dustrialized Kanawha Valley and coal fields in West 
Virginia and Virginia to Richmond and Newport 
News, on the Atlantic Coast. Also from Ashland, a 
line extends south through Kentucky coal fields to 
Elkhorn City, Ky., where the C&O connects with 
the Clinchfield. At Russell, near Ashland, the C&O 
has a large retarder yard where freight cars are 
classified for routing either north to Toledo, or west 
to Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The line between Columbus and Toledo is gen- 
erally level with grade and curvature so slight that 
they do not appreciably affect train speeds. Maxi- 
mum authorized speed is 75 mph for passenger 
trains and 50 mph for freight trains. The railroad 
is double track with center sidings. The two main 
tracks are signaled for right-hand running, except 
for 20 miles between Delaware and Marion, where 
each track is signaled for either direction running. 
The dispatcher, by means of centralized traffic con- 
trol, can operate signals and switches at the ends 
of sidings and some main-track crossovers. He has 
a control machine with a track diagram indicating 
locations of trains on main tracks. 





train moves out of a particular section (between sidings 
or stations). With radio, he can call the operator at the 
wayside station nearest the train and ask him to call 
the train. The operator, after talking with the train crew, 
can tell the dispatcher about the delay, and the crew’s 
estimate of their arrival time at the next station. Thus 
the dispatcher is better able to plan his moves because 
“instantaneous pin-point” spotting of trains is available 
with radio communication, When he must put a train 
in a siding to allow another train to pass, he calls the 
wayside operator nearest the trains involved, and 
tells him what is to take place, so the operator can in- 


form the train crews. 


Semi-Privacy with Single-Channel Receivers 


All end-to-end and train-to-train radio calls are made 
on channel 1 (160.41 mc). For calls between wayside 
offices, channel 2 (161.31 mc) is used. To obtain semi- 
privacy, single-channel receivers and dual-channel trans- 
mitters are used, Wayside office receivers pick up calls 
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only on channel 2, while receivers on trains pick up calls 
only on channel 1. Thus wayside operators normally do 
not hear calls between trains, or between engineers and 
conductors on the same train. Likewise. train crews do 
not hear calls between wayside operators. When the way- 
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LABORATORY CAR FOR FIELD SURVEYS 


The C&O communications department has a divi- 
sion maintenance motor car, DM-12 to make field 
surveys for locating base radio stations, for checking 
the operation of existing stations, and for checking 
the coverage of mobile equipment on freight trains. 
The car, a converted school bus, is mounted on 
flanged wheels enabling it to run on the rails. When 
on the line it is run as an extra train. 

The DM-12 duplicates, as near as possible, the 
conditions of mobile stations on a caboose or loco- 
motive. The laboratory car contains a complement 
of FE radio equipment, gasoline engine power sup- 
ply, Brush recorder, and antenna. Conditions are 
more severe in that the antenna on a locomotive or 
caboose is at a higher elevation than that on the 
car, which would give the car radio less range, gen- 
erally speaking. Hence, if a wayside base station 
can be received by the laboratory car, a train at the 
same location could also receive from that base 
station. The DM-12 is used to check for the worst 
possible conditions of transmission and reception. 





side operator desires to call a train, he switches over to 
channel 1, and calls the train. When an engineer or con- 
ductor calls the wayside operator, he switches over to 
channel 2 and makes the call. To call the dispatcher in 
an emergency, the conductor switches over to channel 2, 
and before speaking he depresses the “dispatcher key” 
for a few seconds. This operation transmits a tone which 
serves to connect the radio equipment at the nearest 
wayside station to the dispatcher’s telephone line. 
The division superintendent at Columbus has two-way 
radio in his car, which is equipped with a dual-channel 
transmitter and dual-channel receiver, so he is able to 
talk to, or monitor conversations of. operators and train 


crews, 
Radio Equipment Is Unitized 


The radio equipment is Westinghouse Type FE con- 
sisting of three plug-in units: transmitter, receiver and 
power supply. The radio equipment operates on 115 volts 
a-c supplied by a Cornell-Dubilier vibrator-converter on 
locomotives and cabooses, and by commercial sources at 
the wayside stations. On the locomotives, the radio is 
mounted in the nose, with the handset, loudspeaker and 
controls in the cab, and the antenna on the cab roof. 
In the cabooses, the radio is under one of the cupola 
seats, with the controls, handset and loudspeaker on the 
cupola wall. The cabooses have a 12-volt d-c power sup- 
ply system using a Dayton V-belt drive off an axle which 
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NINE OFFICES CAN CALL TRAINS 


Crews of moving trains can talk, via radio, to nine differ- 
ent C&O wayside offices: (1) Columbus dispatcher’s office, 
(2) Parsons yard, (3) Delaware, (4) MA cabin, Marion, 
(5) MD cabin, Marion (6) Upper Sandusky, (7) Fostoria, 
(8) Pemberville, and (9) VR tower, Walbridge yard. 





drives a Leece-Neville generator which charges a storage 
battery to supply the vibrator-converter. 

Battery, charging equipment and vibrator-converter 
are under a seat bunk at one end of the caboose. An air 
vent, in the caboose side wall, provides ventilation for 
the battery. A cable runs from the battery to a Pyle- 
National charging connector, mounted under the caboose 
between the trucks, and accessible from the outside. 

The radio station at Columbus is in the dispatcher’s 
office with control equipment only. Columbus is con- 
nected to the wayside stations by the dispatcher’s tele- 


phone line. To call a moving train fom Columbus, the 


dispatcher first contacts by telephone the wayside sta- 
tion nearest the train. He requests the wayside operator 
to connect the radio equipment to the wire line. This is 
done by the local wayside operator momentarily depress- 
ing the “line-on” switch lever. The dispatcher then places 
his jack plug in the radio jack, channel 1, and calls the 
train. When the call is completed, the dispatcher “signs 
off” using the waystation call-letters. He then removes 
the jack plug from the radio jack. The waystation con- 
nection to the dispatcher’s line automatically drops out 
after approximately 15 sec. The dispatcher’s line is then 
available for telephone use. 


Radio Maintenance Program 


The C&O has an extensive radio maintenance program. 
operating six electronic maintenance shops—three (Rus- 
sell, Columbus, Walbridge) staffed with five men, and 
three (Newport News, Richmond and Huntington) 
staffed with two men—as well as a central records 
bureau at communications department headquarters in 
Richmond, Va. At least one man al each shop is an 
electronic equipment maintainer, the others are electron- 
ic equipment installers. The maintainer has at least a sec- 
ond class FCC radio-telephone operator’s license, and 
the installers are in training to obtain FCC licenses, if 
they have not already obtained them. The three shops at 
Russell, Columbus and Walbridge servicing main line 
radio are open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 

The communications department at Richmond com- 
piles a monthly analysis of radio troubles. These monthly 
records have revealed recurring failures which can often 
be eliminated by changes in techniques of servicing, or 
by modification of existing equipment. The monthly 
trouble chart also reveals the service life of the units. 
The average service life for receivers checked during 
a recent month was 2.1 months, and the average trans- 
mitter life was 3.6 months. Analysis has shown. for 
example, that the major weakness is tube failure. 

This radio project was planned and _ installed by 
railroad personnel under the direction of P. A. Flanagan. 
assistant superintendent of communications. The mayor 
items of radio equipment were furnished by the West 
inghouse Electric Corporation 








SPLIT-CROSSHEAD feature of the Jackson Track Main- 
tainer allows the operator to tamp the ties under either 
or both rails. This feature facilitates the tamping of ties 
through turnouts—locations which otherwise must be 
tamped by hand. 


NOW BEING DEMONSTRATED .. . 
Dual-Purpose Production Tamper 


Machine employing vibratory principle and having a split crosshead is de- 





oh 


2 


SIMULTANEOUS TAMPING of both rails is illustrated by 
this view. The machine is doing spot-tamping work on 
the Burlington where it performed at the rate of ap- 
proximately 9 seconds per tie tamped—averaging about 
470 ft of track per hour. 


signed for spot-tamping or out-of-face surfacing 


the Jackson Hydro-Electric Track Maintainer, a recent- 
ly developed tie-tamping machine of entirely new design, 
is now undergoing demonstration tests under a variety of 
working conditions on a number of roads. The new unit 
is a product of Jackson Vibrators, Inc., and is sold by 
the Electric Tamper & Equipment Co., Ludington, Mich. 
Rather than replacing the less expensive Jackson Multi- 
ple Tamper, the Track Maintainer is intended to supple- 
ment the Multiple Tamper by providing an adaptable 
dual-purpose unit which will spot-surface track in addi- 
tion to carrying out production surfacing. The dual 
nature of the machine is derived partly from the fact 
that it has a split crosshead so that it may be used to 
tamp under either or both rails, separately or simul- 


taneously. 


Uses Vibratory Principle 


The familiar Jackson vibratory tamping principle has 
been retained in the new machine. However, it is said 
that the effectiveness of the tamping heads has been in- 
creased about five times through the use of a specially 
designed electric vibratory motor which operates in a 
frequency range of 4,000 to 4,500 vibrations per minute. 

The tamping heads are mounted in two independent 
groups of four units each, one group to each section of 
the split crosshead, The tamping units in each group are 
so arranged on the crosshead that each will enter one of 
the four quadrants formed by the intersection of the rail 
and the tie. Two hard-tipped tamping bars are carried by 
each tamping head, These are available in interchange- 
able 2-in., 3-in. and 5-in. widths to accommodate the full 


range of ballast classifications and conditions as well 
as track lift. Each tamping head and its motor is hung 
from a “lazy hinge” to which it is attached by a shock- 
absorbent support of heavy belting. 

The crossheads are each raised and lowered vertically 
by a double-acting hydraulic workhead ram. The down- 
stroke pressure is controlled by the operator, as required, 
to achieve full penetration of the tamping bars. The depth 
of penetration of the tamping heads is controlled man- 
ually by the operator, with the insertion of stops in a lim- 
it bar near the operator’s station. The depth of penetra- 
tion, which is adjusted to fit the various heights of rail, 
is usually set at 4 in. below the bottom of tie for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. It may be varied, however. to make 
allowances for the rail section, height of lift and the 
type of material in which the machine is operating. 


How Used on the Burlington 


The machine was recently seen in operation spot-sur- 
facing track on the high-speed main line of the Burling- 
ton between Aurora, Ill, and Galesburg. Operating in 
compacted slag ballast, with a labor force comprising a 
machine operator, three laborers, two flagmen and a 
track foreman, the machine was tightening loose ties and 
correcting cross-level in a demonstration designed to 
show its adaptability to this kind of work. In this opera- 
tion the machine was working on track consisting of 131- 
lb rail laid on oak ties spaced 24 to the rail panel and 
supported on blast-furnace slag ballast. The tie condi- 
tion was good. The ballast, however, was consolidated as 
a result of some churning and pumping action of the 
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joints. The spotting necessary to restore the track sur- 
face at the joints amounted approximately to 1 in. 

Four jacks, two to each rail, were operated ahead of 
the Track Maintainer. A single jack was placed under 
the rail at the center of each depression and the rail 
was raised by eye to the normal running surface of the 
track. If the level board indicated a variation in cross- 
level, the opposite rail was brought up to level. 

In operation, the machine tamped the ties successively 
up to the jack, tightening either or both ends as might 
be required. The jack or jacks were then removed and 
carried ahead of the next depression, while the tamper 
completed the tightening of the remaining ties in the des- 
ignated area. The spotting of the machine over each 
tie was expedited by the hydraulic indexer. Under the 
control of the operator this device, which is powered by 
a gear-type fluid motor, moves the machine the short 
distance between ties. 

Three insertions of the tamping head were usually suf- 
ficient to break the mud sock around the sides of a tie 
and bring it to good bearing. When the crosshead was 
lowered, the tamping heads, suspended on their “lazy 
hinges.” moved torsion-pendulum fashion toward the tie- 
rail corner of the tamping quadrant due to the torque 
exerted by the tamping head motors. The positive down- 
ward thrust of the crosshead, coupled with the vibratory 
action of the tamping bars, broke the bond of the com- 
pacted ballast. while the “spooning” action of the pendu- 
lum movement forced the ballast material from the cribs 
into the pillar under the tie in the tie-rail zone where 
the vibratory action of the tamping bars compacted it 
immediately under the rail. 


Performance of the Machine 


Timing of the work over a number of ties disclosed 
that an average of slightly more than 9 seconds was re- 
quired to tamp each tie. It has been reported that this 
machine averaged 470 ft of track an hour on 35 miles 
carried out during demonstrations on several 
railroads, which included both out-of-face and spot su’ 
facing, with lifts from zero to 7 in. and a wide variety of 


of work 


ballast conditions. 

tamping production rate of slightly bet- 
ter than 510 track-feet per hour was reported for the 
machine on another railroad. On this job the machine 
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POSITIVE PRESSURE is applied on the workhead of 
the tamper to achieve full penetration of the tamping 
bars, even under conditions of highly compacted ballast. 
Each tamping head is equipped with two hard-tipped 
tamping bars and is suspended from a “lazy hinge” by 
a shock-absorbent support. 


made three insertions of the tamping head per tie on a 
3-in. lift in free-running granite ballast on track laid with 
24 ties per 39-ft rail panel. 


How It Is Set Off 


A set-off system permits the machine to be quickly re- 
moved from the track to clear for revenue traffic. Ac- 
tual removal from the track was timed at somewhat less 
than two minutes after the machine had arrived at a 
set-off location. Approximately the same amount of time 
was required to return the machine to the track. In the 
set-off operation the equipment was lifted vertically by 
means of two built-in hydraulically operated jacks, one 
at each end of the tamper. After the machine was raised, 
insulated run-off rails were laid across the track rails 
and joined to those of the set-off. The machine was then 
lowered until four permanently mounted transverse. set- 
off wheels contacted these rails, the jacks were complete- 
ly slacked off and the tamper was pushed into the clear. 





GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS OF THE TRACK MAINTAINER 


This machine is equipped with a is equipped with 
industrial engine ernor and clutch. 
7.5 kva 


at a speed of 2,260 rpm, are driven tem. 


Ford four-cylinder 
for chassis propulsion. The engine de- rated at 
velops a maximum of 40 bhp and pro- 


Two generators 
each, and operated of failure of the main pumping sys- 


mechanical gov- the hydraulic indexer, An emergency 
hand pump has been provided in case 


vides a maximum transit speed of 25 
mph. The machine has a four-wheel 
drive and three speeds both forward 
and reverse. A Vickers hydraulic Pow- 
er Pac, driven from the engine fan 
belt, supplies power for the set-off sys- 
tem, 

For operation of the generators that 
furnish power to the tamper heads 
and the main hydraulic system, a Ford 
six-cylinder industria] engine is ca- 
pable of producing 55 bhp at an operat- 
ing speed of 1,600 rpm. This engine 
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from the main engine shaft through a The tamper has an overall length 


V-belt tightened by an idler sheave. 
Each generator is equipped with an 
individual voltmeter. The pump for 
the hydraulic system is driven direct- 
ly from the main shaft of the engine. 
This pump is a dual-output mobile 
type and has an output of 14 gpm (600 
psi) from each half at the operating 
speed of 1,600 rpm. These pumps fur- 
nish the power for the double-acting 
workhead rams, which have an ef- 
fective diameter of 214 in., and to 


of 16 ft, a maximum width of 9 ft. 8 
in. and an overhead height of 7 ft 
e chassis plat- 
form is 8 ft by 11 ft, and the machine 
has a total weight of 12,300 Ib. The 
axles, which may be either insulated 
or uninsulated, are 2'% in. in diameter 
and mount 16-in. cast-steel wheels. The 


above the top of rail. Th 


main gasoline tank has a capacity of 
40 gal and there is an auxiliary tank 
of 15-gal capacity 4 60-gal tank 
handles the hydraulic oil reserve. 
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Axles Permit Trailer 
To “Walk Over’ Bumps 


Mercury Manufacturing Company. 
1044 South Halsted st.. Chicago 9, has 
developed a heavy-duty trailer which 
uses compensating rear axles to pre 
vent load shifting over rough terrain. 

The new unit has a capacity of 15 
tons; width is 60 in.; length 120 in., 


and platform height 22%, in. It is 


Ww A 


fitted with a 3 ‘16-in. checkered steel 
deck, a loop handle hitch and a C-type 
coupler on the rear. Wheels are 15 
by 8 by 1114 in. with pressed-on solid 
rubber tires 

Timken roller bearings are used to 
mount the four rear wheels on two 
compensating axles. Steering is by a 
fifth-wheel double-ball-bearing — race 
turntable e 





Rectifiers for Shop Power 
The New York, Ontario & Western’s 


recently installed General Electric 
mercury are rectifier has been saving 
the company over $1,000 a month in 
operating costs, according to G. Ben- 
nett. chief of 
here in front of the unit. The rectifier 
unit replaced two diesel generator sets 
and associated control panels in the 
railroad’s main shop at Middletown. 
N.Y. The compact size of the rectifier 
enabled the railroad to put the new 
unit in just half the space needed for 
the old equipment. 

The rectifier rating was 
figured to the power requirements of 
the shop to obtain maximum savings 
Because it has sufficient overload ca- 
pacity to handle peak load, the  in- 


motive power, shown 


closely 
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stalled capacity did not have to be 
as great as that of the old equipment. 
The biggest saving results from the fact 
that the new equipment does not re- 
quire the constant presence of operat- 
ing personnel e 





Heavy-Duty Lift Trucks 


Two heavy-duty lift truck models 
introduced by the Hyster Company, 
2902 N.E. Clackamas street, Portland 


A G 


8, Ore., are Models XA-60 and ZA-80, 
Both are gasoline-engine powered and 
mounted on pneumatic tires with rear 
wheel steering 

Designed primarily as an_ outside 
truck, the 8,000-lb capacity ZA-80 can 
be operated indoors as well. Special 
attention was given to operator comfort, 
ease of daily servicing and safety 
Other outstanding features are short 
overall length (117%. in. without forks) 
and long wheelbase (76 in.). Standard 
lift height is 9 ft, with optional heights 
from 6 to 16 ft. Overall width is 5154 
in., top speed 10.9 mph, and _ inside 
turning radius 43'% in 

The XA-60 model is a 6,000-lb ea- 
version of the ZA-80, incor 


pacity 
ill its features, but with 


porating 
shorter wheelbase (65 in.), width (51 
in.) and overall length (106%. in.) 
Top speed is 12.5 mph and inside 
turning radius is 36% in 

Both trucks have a 12-in. dry plate 
clutch which can be replaced in less 
than an hour without removing the 
engine or transmission, and large heavy 


duty disc-type industrial brakes e 





Easy-to-Pull Electrical Cable 


Installation of non-metallic-sheathed 
cable has been made easier hy a 
smoother. cleaner surtace on a new 
electrical cable called Silver Dutrax, 
made by the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., Hastings-on-Hudson N.Y The 
manufacturer says it can be pulled 
effort 
necessary with ordinary non-metallic 
sheathed cable ind 
hands or wall surfaces 

Low temperature characteristics of 


through joists with half the 


soiling 


without 


the cable were investigated by storing 
it for three days at temperatures rang 
ing from zero to minus 25-deg F. The 
cable was then pulled through wooden 
joists at zero without diticulty 

The cable strips easily and its smooth 
outer finish allows easy fishing. The 
small diameter is said to make it 
especially good for wiring in existing 
buildings. It is available in twin-con 
ductor in sizes Nos. 14 to 8 and in 
3-conductor round, in sizes Nos. 14 to 
6. Standard lengths are 250-ft coils 
for sizes Nos. 13, 12 and 10, and 125-ft 
coils for sizes Nos. 8 and 606 
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- You Can Lease AMESTEAM Equipment 
and Let the Savings Pay the Bill! 











A New Leasing Plan 








q Here is good news for railroad men—a leasing plan that will help 

Why You Save With you put into service immediately, the proven, efficient AMESTEAM 
Generator and at the same time, simplify your budget by letting 

AMESTEAM Generators the savings pay the lease costs. This means that you can participate 
in the same important eccnomies that “The Railroad Boiler” is 


providing for many progressive roads, both here and abroad. 


Under this new plan which we now offer exclusively to the rail- 
roads, you avoid capital expenditures and options can be provided 


for purchase. It’s as good as it sounds and is a recognized, modern 


way of doing business in the railroad industry. 


Let us tell you all about our Lease Plan. Write, wire or phone. 


Exclusive Distributors to the Railroad 


Engineering, Sales and Service 


CLARKS SUMMIT, PA Phone Clarks Summit 6-261] 





